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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishng House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


TO WELCOME THE CARYS 


“The members of the Universalist Inter- 
national Church Extension Board invite 
you to attend an informal reception at 
Universalist Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., on Thursday after- 
noon, Sept. 22, from 3.30 to 5.30 o’clock, 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Cary, 
lately of Tokyo, Japan.” : 

If it were possible for this Board to send 
personal invitations to all interested 
Universalists, this is what such an invi- 
tation would say. Since we can’t do this, 
we ask all our people who read these lines 
to consider this a very personal invitation, 
and join us at the appointed time. For 
those who are employed during the after- 
noon, we have stretched the time “beyond 
office hours,”’ in the hope that many will 
run in for a few moments, if no more, to 
register their interest in and appreciation 
of the Carys and the work they have been 
doing. 

For the Carys are coming home. Even 
as we write these lines they are approach- 
ing New York. There they will dock on 
Sept. 12, having left Tokyo, Japan, on a 
freighter on Aug. 16. They hated to 
leave Japan. They love the people. They 
see opportunities ahead in the work they 
have been doing. But a doctor’s constant 
warning cannot go unregarded indefinitely. 

Their friends hereabouts will want to 
see them, and to hear from their own lips 
something of the work in which we are all 
vitally interested. You who read these 
lines will telephone your friends, we trust, 
and come in groups to welcome June and 
Harry Cary to home shores again. 

7 * * 
A FEW WEEKS IN SOUTHEASTERN 
OHIO 


Following a precedent established in 
1936, I arranged to spend my vacation 
weeks in southeastern Ohio, where we 
have several Universalist churches, com- 
monly spoken of and known as the Wash- 
ington County Circuit. All of these are 
rich in history and are located in a very 
beautiful section of our state. 

My particular arrangement was with the 
Little Hocking Church, in which we today 
find many families which have come down 
through the years as descendants of those 
early pioneers who founded the church 
many years ago. To this group of fine 
people it has been my privilege to minister 
for the past three summers. 

At Little Hocking the church school 
and Women’s Alliance function through- 
out the year and are in splendid condition. 
We had church services at the morning 
hour on FS 7, 14,21 and 28, and closed 
with an evening service on Sept. 
28th we had the Belpre» 
Commerce as. our guests, 
quite a number of visitors. All of the 
services were well attended and there 
seemed to be a lively interest in what the 
minister had to say. Mrs. Stall and I at- 
tended one meeting of the ladies and all of 


the church school sessions, as well as 
taking part in a number of community 
functions. 

During the past year the church property 
at Little Hocking has been repaired and 
beautified in many ways and is now in fine 
condition. At the closing service one 
young man was received into the member- 
ship of the church. 

I preached on two Sundays at our 
church in Frost, Athens County, Aug. 14 
and Aug. 28. Here we have only a small 
group of persons and a small building. 
There are no activities except during the 
summer weeks. My two services were: 
well attended, especially the latter, when. 
a large group of young men and women. 
came ina body. It was most encouraging. 

Lower Salem lies in the Muskinghum 
River district, and is in the heart of a 
beautiful and hilly section. I held one: 
service in the church the evening of Aug. 
28. 

The Washington Association embraces 
one Unitarian church, that located at 
Marietta, and this year the Association 
met with that church on Sept. 4. It wasa 
pleasure and a privilege to occupy the 
pulpit of this beautiful and historic church 
for the morning service. The Association 
meetings continued through a part of the 
afternoon and I attended all of them. 

Those vacations weelss were busy but 
happy and delightful ones. Early on Tues- 
day, Sept. 6, Mrs. Stall and I bade goodby 
to our Little Hocking hostess and headed 
toward Norwalk, there to take up again 
our regular work with Norwalk and Attica 
churches. 

Stanley C. Stall. 


Phe 2” 


REFORM UNDER FIRE 


The social progress in Spain from 1931 
to 1988, and particularly in Loyalist Spain 
during the last two war years, has been 
phenomenal. In agriculture, in industry, 
in education, in public health and in the 
administration of justice there have been 
startling improvements. The situation is 
outlined by Margaret Stewart in a pam- 
phlet of the New Fabian Research Bureau 
entitled ‘“‘Reform under Fire.” 

Up to the establishment of the Republic 
in 1931, Spanish agriculture, Spain’s most 
important industry, was still on a semi- 
feudal basis. One percent of the popula- 
tion owned 51.5 percent of the land, and 
the largest landowners were generally 
absentees. The Republic divided 40,000: 
(out of a total of 45,000,000) hectares of 
land among the peasants, but the counter- 
reform of Lerroux and Gil Robles nullified 
these acts. During the war, however, the 
original land program was again revived. 
Much land has been given to the peasants. 
and 424 agricultural co-operatives were 
formed. 

In industry, the early labor laws of the 
Republic were removed by the reaction. 
Now, however, the 48-hour week has been 

(Continued on page 1129) 
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“DO JUSTLY:’’ 

HAT doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, love mercy and walk humbly with thy 
God? In the words of Micah we have the 
classic statement of Christian duty. People generally 
think that Universalists concentrate their attention 
upon the word ‘‘mercy’”’ at the expense of the word 
“justly.” If this is true, or in so far as this may be 

true, it is unfortunate. 

Justice is a much greater word than some preachers 
of justice have made it out to be. 

It does not imply hard-heartedness. It implies 
righteousness. Justice is impartial, holds the scales 
even between contending parties, brings about the 
wise and right result. 

To do justly is not to drive a hard bargain. It 
A a make a fair bargain—to give every man a square 

eal. 

The most just thing in the long run often proves 
to be the most merciful thing. At least it is free from 
the over easy, sentimental, cowardly attitudes that 
mistakenly we call merciful. 

There can be no progress that amounts to any- 
thing that is not based upon justice. 

Whether they be labor leaders, employers of labor 
or consumers of products, who stand in the way of 
justice, they are equally responsible for holding back 
the car of progress. 

“What is the just solution?” is the question that 
men always should ask. 

A man who inherits a mill and then takes out 
exorbitant profits and reduces wages is not acting in a 
just way. 

A man who does less than his best in any job for 
which he is employed is not doing justly. 

If it be said that by holding back and limiting his 
output, he is raising standards for his fellows, that is a 
question to be considered. Certainly the largest good 
of the greatest number is a factor, but the largest good 
can not be served by excluding the owner of a business. 

There are old-fashioned standards of justice that 
were established before men got to fighting each other 
in industrial disputes, and which too often are forgotten 
when angry passions rise. 

Justice sometimes is served by war between the 
nations, but not often. Justice sometimes is served by 
war between the classes, but not often. Justice usually 
can only be served by an attitude toward others which 
springs from basic fairness and good will. 

In the ordinary, day by day contacts that we all 
have with our fellowmen, we can “do justly’’ only by 
thinking “‘justly,”’ by wanting only what is fairly ours, 
and by trying to look at every problem and every 
situation from the standpoint of the other man. 

In this large sense of the term, we verily believe 


that the words “do justly” are fit to rank with the 
words “love mercy,” and that both ways are ways of 
walking humbly with God. 


* * 


“LIFE AS MYSTERY” 

N “Facts That Undergird Life,’’ by Paul Scherer; 
reviewed recently in the Leader, there is a chapter 
on “Life as Mystery.’”’ The writer is a bit severe 

on some of the modern scientists, but he makes an 
important point. It is that all life is surrounded by 
mystery, that the more we find out about things the 
deeper grows the mystery, and that people are one- 
sided who no longer have the capacity to wonder. 
He quotes Einstein as saying: “The most beautiful 
thing that we can experience is the mysterious. The 
man to whom the emotion is a stranger, the man who 
can no longer pause to wonder and stand rapt in awe, 
is as good as dead, his eyes are closed.” And he tells 
us that the reason why William MacDougall moved 
on from skepticism to faith lay in the fact that the 
farther MacDougall penetrated into the laws of 
nature, the more there seemed to be to study. “On 
the frontiers of thought we look out into infinite dis- 
stances where all is dim and uncertain, and where 
there loom up questions with which we vainly strug- 
gle.” 

We live in a practical age and we have a practical 
religion. For many years, leaders in all Churches 
have been insisting that we must show our faith by 
our works. In Universalist churches it is safe to say 
that this note is sounded somewhere in the service 
every time the church door is opened. ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” ‘We are laborers together 
with God,” ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
are great texts and they are wisely used. The rank 
and file of folks test churches by their disposition and 
ability to help make this a better world in which to 
live. And for a long time we have been saying that 
we must Christianize the institutions of the world as 
well as its individuals. It is all to the good. 

Now the pendulum is swinging the other way. 
The criticism of liberals is that they are so practical 
that they are arid. Perhaps our failure as a race to 
make progress lately is partly responsible for the 
change, but back of that fact lies the realization by 
multitudes that many things in life are beyond our 
control, and that great mysteries surround us. 

Doctor Scherer tells us that the forte of our age 
is science, its folly omniscience, its guide the expert, 
and its conclusion too often that there is no God, no 
consciousness, no immortality. 

There is no question but what we church people 
have that attitude to face. 

But we are partly responsible for the opposite 
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error, which is even more dangerous. It is that it is 
impossible to find out and folly to try. No matter 
how great the mystery, we must try to penetrate it. 
No matter how hard the problem, we must try to 
solve it. That is the attitude of science, and we can 
afford to be patient with some boasting scientists 
because of the patient, self-sacrificing toil of the 
thousands who are giving their lives to the ceaseless 
search for truth. 

To accept the mysterious has meant too often 
acceptance of what is not mysterious—a form of 
words for example—when the explanation lay close 
at hand. 

A sense of mystery may make us reverent or it 
may make us superstitious. 

What our age needs, what our churches need, 
what most individuals need, is a greater willingness 
to face squarely all that is mysterious in the universe 
and in our individual lives, and to trust God for it. 
Faith is just as rational as knowledge. There are 
things that we can do something about. It is sin and 
it is stupendous folly not to do something about them. 
There are things that we cannot do anything about— 
as yet. Then “rest in the Lord; wait patiently for 
Him.” Or, as Browning put it, “Trust God, see all, 
nor be afraid.” 

Let us not be scared or shamed out of an attitude 
of trust or an emphasis upon faith by the cynicism 
and stupidity of the people who think that trust of 
this kind is a soporific, and that the man who lets a 
mysterious power lift his burden thereby becomes 
unfitted as a burden-bearer. 

No weary traveler ever yet was put out of busi- 
ness by a chance to rest. No one sinking ever deeper 
into a morass is apt to be seriously damaged by a 
helping hand. 


* * 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


N Social Action* of August 15, we have the story of 
the National Labor Relations Board, by Louis 
Stark. 

The editor writes a preface to explain why prac- 
tically the entire issue is given to this one subject. 

Social Action deals with current social-economic 
problems which seem to be especially the concern of 
the Church “because they affect, for good or ill, the 
wellbeing of large numbers of human beings.” 

“Yes,’’ we hear the retort, “but you ministers 
and church people should stick to the facts.” 

That is precisely why Social Action came into 
existence—to give us the facts. 

In the three years of its existence, the National 
Labor Relations Board has handled 15,561 cases in- 
volving 3,776,959 workers. Social Action tells us that 
it has ended 55 percent of these cases by agreement 
of employer and employes. Another 40 percent of 
cases were dismissed by the Board or withdrawn by 
the workers, leaving only five percent of cases which 
had to go for formal hearing and court review. 

An authoritative reporter for The New York 
Times writes the story of the Board. 


*Social Action. A Magazine of Fact. Published by the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price 10 cents. 
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The law says to employers that they must allow 
their employes to form unions, and that they must 
not interfere in the matter or discriminate against 
those that join. 

The Board has power to enforce the law. Mr. 
Stark goes into all this, goes into the history of the 
act. He tells us of the bitter fight made by some 
owners to: prevent ‘‘outside” unions getting into their 
plants, dismissals, and use of spies. 

The article tells about the cases which the Board 
has had to carry to the Supreme Court and gives the 
decisions, it goes into the Remington-Rand case and 
quotes in full the Mohawk formula as given by the 
Board. Criticisms of the Board and its probable 
future are discussed ably. Social Action is a valuable 
help to church groups, and is used throughout the 
country as a text for discussion groups. 

* * 


‘*HONEST Y”’ 


T goes without saying that Richard C. Cabot is an 
interesting man and an interesting writer. And 
when he takes a subject like ‘““Honesty”’ he is at 

his best.* 

We are not sure that suits for libel will not follow 
the publication of this book, for he writes frankly 
and in many instances calls names. Mentioning by 
name a correspondence college, he calls it “the most 
colossal example of insincerity it has ever been my 
lot to see.” 

There are three main sections of this book, 
“Definitions,” “Selected Problems in Honesty and 
Dishonesty,”’ and ‘‘Philosophy of Honesty.” 

In the section on ‘‘Selected Problems,’ he discusses 
honesty in education, science, industry, government, 
medicine, social work, art, society, religion, etc. 

All through this important book there is discus- 
sion of muddled thinking, which makes some of us lie 
without knowing it. 

Doctor Cabot believes that there should be in- 
struction in ethics in our scheme of education. To 
him self-deceit and lying are father and son. We 
should not fool ourselves so often if we had more clear- 
cut ethical standards. 

There are many controversial questions raised in 
these chapters. Some religionists will take violent 
exception to his discussion of mental reservations. 
People who employ “ghost writers” or “shadow 
writers” will be apt to squirm a bit as they read his 
comments. But probably nobody will squirm more 
than some of us writers and speakers who strut about 
in borrowed verbal plumage. 

In fact, most human beings will wonder as they 
read this book about the degree of their own personal 
dishonesty. The better they are the more sensitive 
they will be to their failures to live up to the standards 
the author sets. 

There is a great deal in the book that we have 
never thought about before. Therein is its great 
value. It is bound to make us think. Hence it may 
make us more honest. A broad survey of the entire 
subject may make us realize that the future of a 


*Honesty. By Richard C. Cabot. The Macmillan Com- 
pany: New York. Price $2.50. ; 
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colossal thing like civilization may be closely related 
to the common everyday virtue of honesty. 

The book is important. It ought to go into 
every church loan library and on to the shelves of 
every minister who can afford it. 

Internal dishonesty, Doctor Cabot tell us, rots 
us. Social dishonesty pulls the bolts out of our 
houses. “Honesty is the king of all virtues.”’ 

* * 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 


HE good old summer time has not been a period 
of rest for everybody, but multitudes have 
found rest. At least they have had the change 

which rests nerves and spirits and enables them to go 
at work with new vim. 

Many have traveled in this country or abroad. 
A brother minister of the Reformed Church went 
from northern New York to Kentucky, lived in a 
trailer, and his total bill for lodging for four people was 
$6.50. If he had paid minimum tourist rates, the bill 
for thirty-one days would have been $124. He had a 
happy time, attended an inspiring church gathering, 
and came home rested. 

We have had a letter from a girl of sixteen who 
has been at Ferry Beach all summer, and who writes 
that her life has been enriched wonderfully by the ex- 
perience. 

Driving back and forth all summer from office to 
farm, 230 miles, we ourselves have had the change 
needed and have been able to carry on without undue 
fatigue. 

The summer is moving on to fall, the harvests 
are being gathered in, the new church year begins, 
another summer is added to our lives, and we are 
tempted to wish that, literally and figuratively, we 
might have summer always—no autumn of old age— 
no winter of death. 

But the summers of this world would not mean so 
much to us if there were not the constant change of 
seasons—and the summer of bounding physical and 
mental life might also mean much less if the years did 
not roll away and changes constantly take place. 

After all, the winter is not death in the physical 
world. Our faith is strong that it is not death on any 
level of experience. 

* * 
THAT THE HOUSE OF THE LORD MAY BE 
DECENT 

HIGHLY successful layman, outside of the 

Universalist Church, was recently talking to 

one of our ministers. He asked questions 
about Universalism and what it stands for, and showed 
an intelligent and appreciative interest. Then this 
layman told his preacher friend that he had long 
carried an unfavorable impression of Universalism 
and Universalists, dating back to memories of a dirty, 
dingy church building, owned by the Universalists 
of his home town. 

This incident throws into high relief the suggestion 
of Doctor Cummins, made at the recent Institute of 
Churchmanship, that we inaugurate a continuous 
national campaign toward the end of improving the 
appearance of our church property. This layman’s 
experience demonstrates what Doctor Cummins had 


in mind when he made the suggestion, to wit: that a 
run-down, dingy and unattractive building is the 
poorest kind of recommendation to a stranger looking 
for a new church. We are convinced that it is a per- 
fectly sound proposition that no church, however 
poor, needs to be run down or dilapidated or slovenly 
in appearance, and we are equally convinced that no 
church should be. The church building, to be a fit 
instrument for the service of man and the worship of 
God, should be, nay, must be, clean and decently 
appointed, inside and out. 

We are further convinced that no group of 
churchmen anywhere has a valid excuse for having its 
church other than clean and decently appointed. 
Paint is cheap, and if there is no other way to do it, we 
would suggest that the minister and his laymen gather 
some Sunday morning at the regular hour of worship, 
sing a hymn, and after a prayer to that God who is 
Beauty as well as Truth and Goodness, go forthwith 
outside and clean up their church building and grounds. 
While the men are thus occupied outside, the women 
of the church could make the sanctuary shine by a 
generous and judicious application of soap and water. 

We are quite serious when we say that we believe 
this would be a pious activity for any Sunday morn- 
ing at the beginning of the church year. Certainly 
the obligation to come before the Lord with “clean 
hands and pure heart’’ includes doing so in clean 


churches. 
es: 


A GREAT DAY FOR LIBERAL RELIGION 


T was a tonic to our spirit to read the above caption, 
prominently placed as the first line of the first 
1938-1939 Bulletin from the Universalist church 

of Salem, Massachusetts. Mr. Pullman, the minister, 
in his message to his people, speaks of ‘‘the authoritari- 
anism, traditionalism, and orthodoxy’’ which are 
“once more in the ascendant.” But in spite of this he 
says that it is a great day for liberal religion, and we 
agree with him. A great day for liberal religion by the 
very virtue of the fact that it is a difficult day. We 
believe Mr. Pullman, and all the other Universalist 
ministers who are beginning another church year, are 
going at the job right by recognizing that the very 
preponderance of authoritarianism and traditionalism 
in our present world makes it a great day for our 
liberal religion, because the religion of the free churches 
which sets democracy and brotherhood above all 
other needs, is the only kind of religion that can save 
us from irrational authoritarianism and dead tradi- 


tionalism. 
EL... Ls 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
What President Comfort said to Quakers, we 
say to Universalists: ‘“We inherited a good name but 
we have also to leave one. . . . We cannot conjugate 
the verb of our Society’s existence only in the past 
tenses; there are also present and future tenses to be 
learned.” 


Let not the speeches of Hitler disturb your 
dreams. Remember that they are speeches. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXXXVIII. 


Our Family of Nocturnals 


Johannes 


T is a source of great satisfaction to us to think 
that we saw our raccoon family so often and at 
such close quarters in the early weeks of their 

coming. For after the seventh of August and until 
the end of the month we did not see them again. 
They became more and more furtive in their move- 
ments—coming late at night and skipping three 
or four nights in succession. However, in a three 
weeks’ period they “licked the platter clean’ eleven 
times. I was reasonably sure that the raccoons ate 
the food because of little signs that I had learned to 
read: the banana skins were pulled open in the raccoon 
way, and the slices of bread were eaten in several dif- 
ferent places, with ends of crust to mark the spot, 
showing that individuals had gone a few feet away to 
eat in peace. Besides, someone sleeping in the wagon- 
house study heard them quarreling about the dish an 
hour after she went to bed, and heard the dish banging 
up and down on the stone road as they lapped at the 
sugar in the bottom. 

Twice in that period I drove dogs out of the 
yard after dark, and once, going out at three a. m. 
and turning on the light suddenly, I surprised a large 
black cat which leaped away full speed into the tall 
grass. In my mind there is little doubt but what the 
presence of other prowling animals made the mother 
raccoon timid about exposing her family. The dis- 
covery of other natural food supplies may have played 
some part in the matter. In August little toads by the 
hundred come leaping up from the water. In August, 
too, grasshoppers become more abundant. I doubt 
if maturing corn played much part with our raccoons, 
as they have not touched the ears that I have put 
out, but dead-ripe blackberries may have tempted 
them. 

The cheering thing about the change in habit of 
the mother is that we feel better about leaving them 
in the fall. ‘The young ones ought to be learning to 
shift for themselves, and probably are learning. 
After we go they may think longingly now and then 
of bread treated with sugar, but they will eke out an 
existence on apples and pears, acorns and beechnuts, 
and such minnows and frogs as they may find in the 
stream. The resources of nature are many and the 
resourcefulness of our wild neighbors is an example 
to us all. 

* * 

When we drove up from Boston September 2, we 
put out food as usual, but the raccoons did not come 
for two nights. Perhaps they had been disappointed 
by our making no provision for them while we were 
away. On the night of Labor Day they came, and 
we had rather interesting views of them in the moon- 
light. I started out for water about 8.30 p. m., turn- 
ing on the outside light and stepping suddenly into 
the midst of the raccoon party. The mother and the 
largest gray one made for the refuge under the house, 
and the others dashed away under the barberries. 
I left the light on and called the mother, and presently 


she appeared and stopped long enough to finish her 
crust. Then she trotted down the hill toward the 
stream. The others did not reappear. The glimpses 
that I had had revealed a different looking lot of 
young raccoons. They varied considerably in size 
and the largest ones seemed almost full grown. I 
recognized the dark brown ‘“‘runt,” the exact color of 
the mother, and he, too, looked vigorous and able to 
make a dog think twice before coming too close. 
Putting out the kitchen light and the outside light, 
we went back to the sitting-room, and soon the Madame 
reported that they had come back. They did not 
propose to leave the supper table still spread. It was 
a clear night, the moon almost full, and we could see 
the dark forms in the shadow of the house, and by 
watching the flowing well where they went to drink, 
and the back door with its length of glass set in place 
of a panel, we counted up to five at once. There could 
easily have been another one in the dense shadow of 
the bushes. Now and then one of them got over into 
the moonlight and we could see plainly. They made 
themselves quite at home on the terrace, sitting back 
on their haunches like the bear now and then, running 
to the tub and jumping up, and staying until the last 
crust of bread was eaten, and the last bit of sugar 
licked up. 

Then they melted away in the moonlight and the 
curtain was rung down. 

If we could only go back stage! Observers with 
time and patience could start where we leave off and 
bring us fascinating chapters. They could locate 
the den, watch them come and go, see the young ones 
playing, note what they eat, and perhaps even catch 
a glimpse some day of Peter pére. Probably, with a 
half-tame mother, it is a good thing to have an en- 
tirely wild father, for the education of the family. 
Of course, this comment on Mr. Peter is supposition, 
but not, I trust, nature faking. Madam Peter may 
be a deserted wife for all we know. Mr. Peter may 
have observed the ways of humans more closely than 
we realize, and have gone off long ago with a gay 
flower in his buttonhole and humming a little tune. 
Perhaps he became a gourmet and insisted on spring 
chicken for supper, and it is entirely possible that, be- 
cause of his tastes and habits, he has already become 
part of a beautiful winter overcoat. 

Our raccoon story must perforce soon come to 
an end. In view of some criticism of our spending 
money for that which is not charity and giving our 
labor for that which is not technical church work, let 
me ask the fair and candid whether Madam Peter 
has not paid over and over again for all the bread and 
sugar, dates and bananas, that her family has con- 
sumed. See the gilt-edge copy that she has furnished! 
Note, if you can penetrate by telepathy into the 
human mind, how much pleasure she has given to the 
occupants of the little hill farm! 

Soon our raccoon episode will be ended. The 
mother and cubs will hang together probably until 
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winter, and then hibernate together in some hollow 
tree or dry cavity in the earth. All these babies of 
today will become the bold Peters and Madam Peters 
of tomorrow, up on Pine Mountain, or on our own 
wooded hillsides. May they all find partners and 
multiply and replenish the earth. May they avoid 
traps, and, if to be trapped is their fate, may they be 
caught by one of Vernon Bailey’s humane traps. 
May they find the New York State law rigidly en- 


forced and people punished for cutting down den trees 
or attacking them in any kind of retreat. 

And may there now and then be raised up in the 
land some disciples of St. Francis, who probably was a 
great sentimentalist but who was needed in a cruelly 
practical world, and may the hard-pressed raccoon 
mother find help in feeding her little ones. 

So it may be all mothers and all little ones will 
have more of our tender care. 


The Blessedness of Work 


John Clarence Petrie 


HILOSOPHERS, it has been said, because of 
their sedentary lives tend to pessimism. That 
there is a connection between unhappiness and 

idleness certainly is true. Was it not Voltaire who 
said he should commit suicide if he could not keep 
on working? Thoughts of this kind are impressed 
particularly upon us when we spend any considerable 
time among the classes who have retired to spend the 
rest of their days upon invested income. Certain 
parts of California and Florida are noted for their 
large population of just such. All their lives they 
have looked forward to the day of throwing off the 
burden of the daily task; to the day of the first pay- 
ments of an annuity, pension, trust fund. And the 
results are not always happy. 

I have been watching one old couple who retired 
nearly thirty years ago in the prime of life to “enjoy” 
the rest of their days. Despite the intriguing character 
of the old man in “You Can’t Take It with You” I 
incline to the opinion that many retired folks do not 
enjoy their idleness. My old couple are a case in 
point. They read, they quarrel about whether or not 
to go North in summer, and if so whether to the sea- 
shore, the mountains, or the city. They cannot 
agree, and end up by staying in the South, where 
summer and winter are much alike, where there is 
almost no change in foliage. Their days are so much 
alike as to give them nothing to look forward to. The 
wife frets lest if she dies first her husband will return 
to his home town in the North and spend his time 
“Just sitting”’ in his club. 


On the other hand, the millions who go off to ~ 


seashore and mountain in summer, or manage to steal 
a little time to journey South for a short time during 
the winter, really do enjoy themselves. I have spent 
five summers at one Florida seashore, and have come 
to love it so that my farewell to it as the car noses its 
way home in the fall is a tearful one. When I return 
the next summer and see the sun dancing on the 
water, smell the salt air, get the feel of soft tropical 
summer nights, I am enraptured afresh. I find that I 
have actually forgotten during the year of work how 
lovely this is. The first ecstasy is reborn, but more 
thrilling than before. I am learning that what makes 
vacation beautiful is that it 7s vacation—an interval 
between periods of work. Year in and year out of 
vacation would not be vacation, but work. To what 
can a man turn his hand from such an endless round 
of meaningless days? 

To what indeed but work? And which of us has 
a long vacation in which he does not spend part of the 


day in actual work? His reading, his study, his 
thought, is never without an eye to the resumption 
of the daily task after the vacation is over. 


Tages Arbeit, abends Giste! 
Saure Wochen, frohe Feste! 


Work in the daytime, wrote Goethe, and in the 
evening one’s friends. Weeks of hard and bitter toil 
and then glowing holidays. And Goethe knew 
whereof he spoke, for at an hour when most men are 
getting in their soundest sleep he had risen and by the 
light of his lamp was toiling away at his desk. Later 
in the day came his garden, his experiments, his work 
for the government. At night those wonderful eve- 
nings in the Weimar home. And then occasionally 
a trip, the longest one nearly two years to Italy. But 
the vacation ended, vacation filled with work and 
study, and back to Weimar to the daily round. 

What vacation may mean I observed also this 
past summer watching the pathetic eagerness of a 
young rabbi of Reform Judaism to break down the 
isolation that surrounds him in the little Southern 
town where he lives, as he states it, in “‘as much of a 
spiritual ghetto as though I were in Berlin.” Fresh 
from Hebrew Union, he began work with his young 
bride in a community that has little more than a hand- 
ful of Jews; where the colored race far outnumbers 
the white, where the old-time Southern attitude is 
maintained in all strictness, where Christianity shows 
its most bitterly orthodox aspect. After the liberal 
social atmosphere of Cincinnati, for two intelligent 
and friendly young people to be shut away from al- 
most all human society is more than depressing, it is 
embittering. And then in summer these people have 
a chance to get away from their official position to 
that of ordinary citizens. They find kindred souls 
among non-Jews. They find liberals who have la- 
bored in the South longer than they have. They 
learn to see the South not as it is but in the light of 
its tremendous strides upward since the Civil War. 
They return to their work with aspirations freshly 
kindled, with renewed faith that the seed planted by 
former liberals is now bearing fruit, and that conse- 
quently their own sufferings for the cause will bring to 
future generations greater boons than those enjoyed 
by the present. 

How blessed are vacations! How blessed the 
congregation that can spare its minister for a few 
weeks each year to make new contacts, to get away 
from the pressure of the weekly sermon, to meet 
other people with other viewpoints, to see his own 
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field in new perspective, to return to the task re- 
freshed in body, mind, and spirit. But if the vacation 
blesses the work, much more does the work bless the 
vacation. The real end of life is not the vacation to 
which we look with longing eyes, not the retirement 
for which we plan, but the work. In answer to the 
old Greek slogan, ‘Know thyself,’ Carlyle thun- 
dered, ‘‘Know thy work and do it!” 

Is this a reversal of Genesis with its label upon 
work as the curse of God in punishment for original 


Stand for 
Ralph 


MAN who has spent many years playing the 
game of living with people, remarked, in a 
recent conversation: “Just let an individual 

tell me what he stands for, and I can pretty well judge 
what type of man he is.”’ How true! 

One thing is evident about each one of us—we 
have to stand for something. This is a “‘have to’”’ we 
cannot escape. If we do not stand for the large and 
broad-visioned, we stand for the small and petty. If 
we do not stand for sacrifice, we stand for selfishness. 
If we do not stand for tolerance, we stand for narrow- 
mindedness. We have to stand for something! 

A thought which may startle us is that we all 
possess the capacity not only to stand for something, 
but to stand for something great. Even the least 
among us can do this. Too often we fail of divinity 
simply because we do not predicate of ourselves any 
capacity for greatness. We have been born of the 
dust and think we must grovel in it, while our hopes 
lie among the stars. Too frequently we resignedly 
think that a great man was born with capacity for 
greatness and that we were not. On what meat did 
a great man feed that he obtained such power and 
strength? It was the meat of high idealism, worthy 
motive, lofty ambition. 

One cannot think of Jesus without recalling the 
great ideals of love, sacrifice and brotherhood for 
which he stood. All else fades into insignificance in 
the light of his matchless idealism. 

We have a word picture of the Apostle Paul. He 
was physically repellent. But when we think of Paul, 
the moral and ethical man, we do not think of this so 
much as of his great convictions, his unswerving loyalty 
to his Master, his undaunted courage. 

St. Francis of Assisi does not remind us of child- 
like faith so much as of unstinted kindness, that he 
“passed his life through the crucible of utter denun- 
ciation and made it lovely as a poem.”’ 

Jesus recognized this capacity for greatness in 
the humblest of men, and appealed to it. “Come, I 
will make you fishers of men.” ‘The least of you 
shall become the greatest.” His immediate disciples 
were not men who had achieved greatness, but rather 
fishermen and farmers and men from the lowly walks 
of life. He chose them because he firmly believed that 
even they had the capacity to become great if they 
were won to a cause greater than themselves. He 
meant to raise them to his level of spiritual and moral 
greatness by inspiring them to stand for great ideals. 
They were to so shape their lives and philosophies 


sin? After all, there is no more truly mythical pas- 
sage in Holy Writ than this—and it is one more of the 
blessings of the liberal faith that its acceptance of the 
higher criticism frees it from the obligation of 
considering the myth as of divine inspiration. Once 
more liberalism, too often accused by reactionaries 
of being unrealistic, proves to be highly realistic. 
From life itself we learn that work is a blessing and not 
a curse, that man by nature is not built for loafing 
but for labor. : 


Something 


P. Boyd 


that when people thought of them they were instantly 
reminded of great humanitarianism. Some, of course 
failed, and failed miserably, to measure up to his high 
demands. Peter’s fear upon three occasions was 
stronger than his love for his Master. The desire of 
Judas for easy wealth drove him to sell his Master for 
a few paltry pieces of silver. But Jesus never for a 
moment lost his faith in their representative capacity 
for greatness. He said of the man who had denied 
him thrice, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church.” 

As common men and women we should not 
minimize for one moment our representative capacity 
for greatness—our capacity to stand firmly for great 
things. An Englishman said wisely, “The common 
men are the bulwark of the nation.’”’ Our ideals are 
of vital concern to the entire nation and the world. 
The idealism of the United States is but a composite 
picture of the ideals held by its citizenry. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick gives this admirable 
illustration which makes clear the basic sameness of 
all men to stand equally for high and noble things: 
‘Water is indispensable; the whole earth’s fertility 
depends upon it, but its representatives differ widely 
in magnitude. Not the ocean only the fruitful mother 
of all moisture, nor the great lakes, nor continental 
rivers; but every rill, every mountain stream, every 
wayside spring, every drop of rain, must represent 
this indispensable necessity. Just so the smallest 
of us can be large morally and spiritually in propor- 
tion to the expanse of our idealism, the vastness of our 
vision, the scope of our sympathy and understand- 
ing.” 

There are a few indispensable necessities of the 
good life we can all stand for at all times. They are 
not dependent upon birth, economic advantage or 
even an extensive religious education. They are 
merely living as it is natural and pleasurable to 
live. 
First, there is not one of us but who can stand 
for simple every day honesty. Honesty is no more 
necessary and good for our government, industry, 
politics, than it is for every simple relationship of our 
day-to-day living. Honesty is no more a necessary 
virtue for the man ‘“‘in the public eye” than it is for 
every “common garden variety” of citizen. I do not 
mean merely the type of honesty that would make 
one above robbing his brother of his rightful inheri- 
tance or above pilfering from a pocketbook that has 
been left open. Most of us would be honest in such. 
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instances. I mean simply the type of honesty that 
would make an individual a man of his word. What 
is needed today to make life completely satisfying is 
an honesty far above the current “respectable crook- 
edness.” Truth has no rightful divisions—the white 
lie and the black lie. Truth is truth and will not 
tolerate any modification. A man who cultivates a 
simple thoroughgoing honesty will take his place 
with the great of the ages who have become para- 
gons of virtue. Any humble man can do this. If 
Lincoln achieved undying fame for his strict honesty, 
I am sure every one of us can achieve a like reputation 
in the small world where we live. 

Second, each one of us can stand for peace in all 
human relationships. War, to be sure (the most 
ardent pacifist cannot deny it), may give to some men 
unprecedented opportunity for high ideals of patriot- 
ism, sacrifice and service which they never before 
possessed. One man said, ‘The late war gave meaning 
to my life.” But also, remembering the gruesome 
slaughter of the world’s “‘fittest’’ men, the untold 
waste of property and natural resources, and the 
utter disillusionment that always follows war, we 
have discovered that it is infinitely wiser to offer men 
avenues for the expression of high idealism by peaceful 
means. There is not one of us but who can take a firm 
and unequivocal stand for peace. The fact is clearly 
set before us that the world can never have a lasting 
peace until every man, every woman and every child 
pledges himself to stand for it! 

Third, each one of us can stand for tolerance and 
the open mind. A man who has closed his mind has 
closed his heart. In every field where differences 
may arise we can “Jet opinions vary as the flower and 
trees, and let all controversy be in reason and good 
will.” I speak not of a smug tolerance which hurts 
and humiliates, but of a tolerance built upon a gen- 
uine spirit of love. John Milton in his essay “On 
Truth and Liberty” gives a balanced solution: “A 
little generous prudence, a little forbearance of one 
another, and some grain of charity, might win all in 
one general and brotherly search after truth.” Tol- 
erance is “bigness’”’ in the moral and ethical sense of 
the word. Some of the humblest men I have ever 
known, according to the false standards of the world, 
have been veritable giants because of their spirit of 
tolerance. 

The common virtues which strengthen character 
are legion. The seriousness with which they affect 
character ought to make us very cautious about 
treating them lightly or dissipating our power to fulfill 
them. We should not waste our capacity for great- 
ness. We can do this by standing for small 
things. 

I have a friend with great intellectual power and 
moral discernment. He not only has the power to 
stand for great things but the initiative to accomplish 
them as well. He is deeply religious and vitally 
concerned. But the thing for which he stands in his 
religious life is that a man must accept the Bible 
literally or be damned eternally. It is more than an 
opinion with him, it has become an obsession. The 
great regret I hold for that man is that he is wasting a 
life of great capacity in a cause which only separates 
men instead of drawing them together under the 


common banner of Christian idealism. How the world 
needs his capacity for greatness! The world is in cry- 
ing need of leaders with his enthusiasm and sincerity. 
He reminds me somewhat of the man who has spent 
twenty years of his life engraving the Lord’s Prayer 
on the head of a pin. He lost his eyesight accomplish- 
ing the feat. Yet what good has it done the world 
except to cater to the novel and bizarre? Who has 
profited from it? Has he relieved suffering and 
poverty, has he helped dispel disease and ignorance, 
has he helped one brother lift himself from the filth 
and dirt? 

It is an established truth that no individual soul 
can ever find life worth living until he has found some 
cause for which to stand. It is an important aid to 
mental as well as physical health. An outstanding 
psychologist writes: ‘One feels that especially now 
when so many thousands of our people, well educated,. 
well-to-do, are flocking to psychiatrists to have their: 
dislocated and emotionally upset personalities put 
together.” 

Jesus gave the same advice the leading psy- 
chologists are giving their clients, “He who would 
find his life must lose it.””. The only permanent way 
to discover release from sorrow and mental unrest is 
to forget the self. Dr. Link in ‘Return to Religion’ 
has done more than perhaps any other contemporary 
psychologist to bring home this truth to thousands 
of people. 

Many of us are rapidly reaching the conclusion 
that the Church will not prosper as a dispenser of the 
good life solely through activities, organizations and 
social clubs. We active members of churches cannot 
escape the challenge that we are guilty of wasting our 
potential energy as agents of the kingdom of God by 
pursuing secondary goals. Is our aim to be to win 
souls, or pocketbooks? Do we fill our churches for a 
grand pretense of spiritual prosperity, or for the sake 
of bringing about in the hearts and souls of a greater 
number those things which are wrought when men 
really worship God? 

He that winneth souls is wise. The church ought 
to carry this upon her altars. But she will not win 
souls of men to the way of Jesus Christ until she stands 
for those eternal verities which bring about prosperity 
of the soul life. 

I have often wondered with what outsiders really 
associate the Universalist Church when they think 
of it. To think of the Catholic Church is to think of 
unswerving loyalty. The Methodist Church reminds 
one of systematic organization and a genius for “‘get- 
ting things done.”” The Quaker Church reminds us 
of its stand for peace. It is a sad commentary upon 
our particular genius when more often than not Uni- 
versalism reminds merely of a “peculiar” faith that 
denies the existence of hell. 

The world in which we live ought to feel the full 
impact of the truths expressed in the Five Articles of 
Faith. The Universalist faith ought so to mould 
character that when one thinks of a member of it he 
thinks of good will, tolerance, love. Every man and 
woman has the capacity to be Universalistic in thought 
and sympathy. It is time that we stood for things in 
a more dynamic fashion than with resolutions adopted 
at state and national conventions. 
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Our faith, above all, ought to help us achieve a 
little healthy minded objectivity about living. It 
ought to lead us to discover in this amazing generation 
a few worth while things in which to be tremendously 
interested. It ought to drive us to identify ourselves 


with something far greater than ourselves and impel 
us to stand for it. 

What are you standing for? What is your 
church standing for? What is your denomination 
standing for? Stand for something! 


Each Life Its Own Best. Sermon* 


Robert Dick 


F it were possible to catalogue the youth of our 
nation into groups according to primary life 
interests, we should find in this classification one 

division under the general caption of those interested 
in the attainment of the Christian way of life. We 
are regretfully aware of the fact that this is a minority 
group, but it is as their representatives that we wish 
to approach you and make our appeal in this service of 
worship. We are thinking of you as the present-day 
determiners of the fate of the nation, especially in the 
realm of religion, and particularly in our own Uni- 
versalist Church. 

As a group and as individuals we have certain 
characteristics that you will readily recognize to a 
greater or less extent. Of prime concern is our seeking 
after a livable philosophy of life. We desire to know 
through personal experiences the abundant and eter- 
nal life. Living to the full each day and one day at a 
time is one of our aims. We do have a questioning 
interest in immortality and reincarnation, but be- 
cause we are aware of the limitations and insufficiencies 
of our little human lives, and because we believe in 
God as “eternal and all-conquering love,’ we are 
content to leave the destiny of our souls in His charge. 
We are hungering after that faith which will carry 
us to the Lord, that our strength may be renewed and 
we may mount up with wings as eagles, run and not 
be weary, walk and not faint. Due to our immatu- 
rity and limited experiences we have not developed 
that faith and conviction. Our courage often wavers 
and our faith leaves us. The temptations, doubts, and 
conflicting opinions with which we are confronted 
cause us to become weary and faint, and to fall. We 
are in dire need of help from God, and a contact with 
God that can come only through fellowship with our 
older associates here on this earth. 

In the light then of this introduction, I first appeal 
to you as leaders in the Universalist Church. As 
young people of that Church, we believe that more 
people should know about Universalism. With due 
confidence we state that the beliefs we profess and the 
declaration of faith we claim to uphold are beautiful, 
yes, and livable. We are willing to give of our time 
and talents to further the growth of our Church if 
you will continue to keep the torch high and burning 
and our banners flying that they may be seen in all 
corners of the earth, until the time comes when we are 
able and prepared to take your places. 

And now we wish to approach you as individuals. 
In the course of the next few minutes I wish to sketch 


*A talk given by Robert Dick, student at Tufts, at the 
five p. m. vesper hour in the grove at Ferry Beach (a service in- 
stituted by “the crew’’). 


briefly some of the characteristics and traits in your 
lives that we especially like and admire. In the first 
place we prefer to take our problems and doubts to 
adults who see life realistically and yet are optimistic 
in their outlook. We like men and women who can 
see the sunny side of life in the face of all the tragedies 
it presents, those who see through the darkest of ex- 
periences a ray of hope for the future in the distance. 
We highly respect those who say with conviction: 
“How I’d like to share these next twenty years with 
you. There are great challenges to be met and so 
much to be done. Let’s get busy and meet these 
problems of the day and make this old world a better 
place in which to live and dream and be. It 
can be done! Boy, wouldn’t I like to be in your 
shoes!”’ 

The second trait I wish to emphasize is concern- 
ing criticism and advice. The word criticism has an 
unpleasant connotation, largely because it suggests 
fault-finding and unfavorable analysis. We need 
criticism, but we prefer it in a constructive way. Iam 
confident that the results would be far more effective 
if, instead of saying definitely or even implying that 
we are all wrong and no chance of recovery, the sug- 
gestion was made that “‘you perhaps would do better 
if—,” or, “there is room for improvement, won’t you 
try this idea?” 

Thirdly, we revolt against being judged in 
groups, or by the standards maintained by the few. 
We are individuals and we wish to be considered as 
such. This implies knowing us more intimately. We 
ask for a complete abolishment of the antiquated mob 
surveys. Is a young man a rough-neck and a no-good 
because he’s in the navy or enrolled in one of our 
Civilian Conservation Corps Camps? Because a 
young co-ed is a member of a certain sorority, is it 
just to draw conclusions concerning her personal life? 
We acknowledge the truth of the old statement 
that much can be known about one by the company 
he keeps, but hasn’t that been carried too far? 
We plead to be criticized or praised as individual 
beings. 

By way of summary, may I remind you that we 
are observing persons. Although we take a good deal 
of stock in the sermons you preach and the things 
you say, we are far more concerned about the life you 
live. We believe that the life you live is the greatest 
sermon you'll ever preach. Emerson stated this — 
thought in the following words, ‘Your actions thunder 
so loudly that I can hardly hear what you say.” 
There’s no justification for any barriers between the 
younger and older generations. Let’s give ourselves 
whole-heartedly to the bridging of any gaps that 
might exist. 
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The Coming Emancipation 


Stuart O’Killia 


OCIALLY and politically there are two basic 
concepts of government that, ideally and prac- 
cally, are as far apart as the poles; they are 

Autocracy and Democracy. A clear distinction, 
however, must be drawn between family government 
and the government of a community, either city or 
nation. In a typical family there must be a type of 
control that might be termed autocratic, which must 
be exercised for the proper nurture and upbringing of 
children, who are first helpless, then immature for 
years. But in family government autocracy is tem- 
pered by the paternal relation. 

In the beginnings of civilized government in the 
East, and around the Mediterranean, the people 
gathered in cities, untrained in other government 
than that of the family, and needed the control of a 
strong hand. Naturally they adopted the autocratic 
form as best suited to maintain orderly progress under 
the conditions of city life. On the other hand, life in 
the country hinterlands nurtured the principle. of 
family and personal independence, of individual 
liberty; and when in the passage of time scattered 
settlements in large or racial areas found it necessary 
to associate for mutual protection, the democratic 
form of government naturally evolved. From such 
primitive beginnings democracy has come to connote 
independence, freedom, and autocracy submission, 
slavery. 

Because of early association the word slavery has 
been used mainly to designate the condition of a slave 
held as a chattel, one deprived of civic and political 
liberty, but its meaning is not thus limited. It may 
mean the deprivation of any feature upon which 
manhood independence depends. For bare subsistence 
a man must have food, shelter, clothing; these are 
even more essential for maintenance of life than 
political liberty. Economic maintenance is a matter 
of life or death; to have it assured is of greater moment 
to the individual, to his family, than the right to vote. 
Even the slaveholder recognized his responsibility 
for the maintenance of his slaves, yet an employer, a 
corporation, having used the returns of a man’s labor 
for a score of years, for two-score, turns him out into 
the street to starve, or eke out existence as best he 
may. One dictionary definition of slavery is: “entire 
subjection to the will and commands of another.” 
This describes economic slavery as well as any other. 
It describes the real condition of present day wage- 
earners in a period of declining business and conse- 
quent unemployment. A person who has given 
twenty, thirty, forty, years of his life to service, or 
production, for his fellows is deserving of maintenance 
when his days of labor are over. The exploitation of 
labor is a condition of economic slavery. Employed 
for a specific wage, a worker still willing and anxious 
to keep his job is turned into the street to starve, or 
steal, or accept a “handout” to live. The taxpayers 
have temporarily taken up the burden, but will see to 
it that this burden is placed where it belongs. The 
La Follette “State Plan’ well says: ““We are con- 
vinced that it is not fair to the rest of society for in- 


dustry to make good profits in periods of prosperity 
only to turn its employees over to the public, or private 
charity, in periods of depression.” 

It took less than one hundred years of civic and 
political agitation to rid the English-speaking peoples 
of chattel slavery. In England William Wilberforce, 
for forty-five years of his life, labored in and out of 
Parliament to abolish slavery, and one month after 
his death in 1833, at the age of seventy-four, Parlia- 
ment enacted complete emancipation from slavery in 
Great Britain. Ten years before this William Lloyd 
Garrison, still under twenty years of age, began anti- 
slavery agitation in this country, which culminated 
with the Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln January 1, 1863. For years chattel slavery 
has been taboo in the democracies of North America 
and Europe; it is antagonistic to the principle of de- 
mocracy, any type of slavery, which, however, is an 
indigenous feature of autocracy. Because capitalism 
is dominated by the spirit of autocracy, economic 
slavery has persisted in our economic order. Tech- 
nically we are free politically, but not from the stand- 
point of our business and industrial economy. 

When the people of the democracies in consid- 
erable numbers really sense the fact of economic 
slavery—this autocratic hangover—they will move 
effectually for the emancipation of the wage-earner. 
Business and industry must be democratized; when 
that is accomplished business, big and little, will be 
in accord with our political democracy. Then both 
will be motivated by the same basic principle, and the 
conflict between them—now assuming dangerous 
proportions—will cease and a reign of industrial peace 
begin. 

The visible sign of political liberty is the ballot, 
the means whereby each one shares in the processes 
of law-making and government; likewise the most 
evident sign of economic freedom will be workers 
sharing in the processes of business management in a 
way far more effectual and satisfying than is possible 
with, so-called, collective bargaining used at rare 
intervals. Gradually approached, the assumption by 
industry of economic maintenance for its workers will 
not prove a burden; on the contrary, human en- 
gineering will make it as advantageous to employers 
as it will be to workers. When that goal is reached it 
will be impossible for such a situation to develop as 
shown by the following quotation, which has been 
amply corroborated: “In the United States in 1927 
during prosperity about twelve million people, or 
one in every ten of the population, had only bare 
subsistence; and about twenty million, or 16 percent, 
had a minimum required for health.” (‘‘Challenge to 
Democracy,’ C. Delisle Burns.) 

Such a situation cries aloud for redress. It is a 
pathetic reproach to twentieth century civilization; 
it is inexcusable in the America that should lead the 
advance in social progress because of the origins of its 
people, and its own history thus far. This situation, 
social and economic on the surface, is basically moral 
and religious. Does the quotation then, indicate that 
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the influence of the Churches is waning? How about 
it? What is the influence of prevailing religious 
thought? “Prevailing religious thought’’ tells the 
story. In America the religious viewpoint is mainly 
Christian, with a slow but steady increase of those 
who hold to its liberal interpretation, because here 
greater liberality of view—both of thought and ex- 
pression—prevails, than elsewhere. This has caused a 
shift of religious concern from man’s fate hereafter 
to his salvation in this life, and his present social and 
industrial condition—the basis of his best estate— 
is being scrutinized with increasing solicitude. 

Liberal Christianity early announced as a car- 
dinal precept the “Brotherhood of Man.” This laid 
the foundation of the Social Gospel, but change in 
established social custom may require, not decades 
merely, but generations. Religions other than Prot- 
estant Christianity are of the authoritarian type; 
they have an authority the pronouncements of which 
are the “thou shalt’? and “thou shalt not’ of the 
Commandments. Calvin set up the Bible as the 
Protestant authority; on the surface, this, with other 
pronouncements of Calvinism, represents orthodox 
Protestantism still, in defiance of modern biblical 
scholarship. 

But liberal Christianity that accepts man’s wel- 
fare here and now as the central teaching of Christ’s 
Gospel, is steadily breaking down the barriers of Or- 
thodoxy. Man’s welfare—the words given their 
broadest significance—is a basic religious concept of 
liberal religion. Nor is this broad, perhaps somewhat 
hazy, generality the ultimate. A corollary to the 
Brotherhood of Man, expressive of the advancing 


Partners and 


ideology of liberal religion, is found in the phrase ‘‘the 
supreme worth of every human personality.” To 
those believing this any form of slavery to which human 
beings are subjected is anathema. Knowing that 
liberalism of this stamp is gaining ground, there is 
good basis for faith that in the not distant future— 
“fn God’s good time’’—aroused public opinion will 
render impossible the continuation of large scale 
need of our fellowmen. Here looms in the mind’s 
eye the scepter of a crusader, a Wesley, a Murray, to 
preach the Gospel of Emancipation from economic 
slavery, with the- fervor and the force to achieve 
his goal. Just the spread of such faith will bring 
workers into the field and speed the event. Beyond 
this we can console ourselves with the thought that in 
the long run human progress is toward a higher and 
better estate. In the words of Le Conte, “human 
evolution is drawn upward and forward from above 
and in front, by the attractive force of ideals.” A 
concept confirmed by many inspired witnesses, to 
mention only Renan, Emerson, Whittier. 

Faith that the goal will be reached is based also 
on knowledge of innumerable forward steps in the 
past, an advance—except for occasional interruptions 
—that has been continuous through the ages. This 
article can hardly be brought to a close more appro- 
priately than in the words of Dean Luther A. Weigle 
in his baccalaureate sermon at Dartmouth College, 
June, 1938: “Faith is not a substitute for knowledge. 
It is a way of using knowledge. Faith need not be 
blind or ignorant, mystical or intuitive. It is based 
upon knowledge, and it directs and amplifies knowl- 
edge to the accomplishment of a higher purpose.”’ 


Parasites — II 


Alfred C. Lane 


OW to come down to closer home. I have 
known, some here have known, of a Univer- 
salist church becoming almost a klavern of 

the Ku Klux Klan, an organization anti-Negro, anti- 
Catholic, then anti-Jew, then anti-modernist, al- 
ways as fundamentally opposed to the teaching of 
St. Paul, that God hath made of one blood all the na- 
tions on earth, and in Jesus Christ is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, as any Nazi or Bolshevik. 

Who is responsible? In part those who are not 
partners in the church but parasites, looking upon it 
as a convenience for weddings and funerals and per- 
haps a place to park children, but not as a means by 
which they, belonging to the church as Christians and 
using the church as Christians, could and should 
forward the coming of the kingdom of our Father in 
Heaven. 

Your denomination occupies a very important 
position. Importance does not vary with size. This 
is a small planet in one of millions of solar systems 
very small as compared to the distances of which we 
read in the current press, which my friend Dr. Shapley 
measures. Our committee visiting the observatory 
was meeting one afternoon and someone remarked, 
after Shapley had made his report, how impressive 


were the great distances which it had taken light, at - 


186 thousand miles a second, millions of years to 


travel, and I remarked that it was true, but to me 
more impressive that a small man in a small town 
could conceive and measure them, and intellect had 
no dimensions. We read in this week’s paper of the 
ultra microscope measuring the indefinitely small, 
and we measure the great distances with the help of 
measurements of the length of waves of light in units 
of billionths of an inch. 

You are in a way a coupling between the vast 
body of followers of Jesus Christ who recognize him 
as God incarnate, whom to know is life eternal, and 
the body of those independent thinkers whose right 
to the name Christian may be, and is, challenged on 
the grounds that in faith they do not differ from many 
Jews, Moslems or men like Gandhi. Now a coupling 
may be small and yet very important. I remember 
fifty years ago I was looking at some rocks in a railroad 
cut near Asheville, North Carolina, when a freight 
train came along. I saw the third car from the rear 
off the track, and shortly after it passed me one whole 
truck came out from under, but the train went along 
and the car held by the coupling and one truck still 
on the track. 

But why, some “‘foursquare gospelers’” will say, 
should we keep in touch? What have those of us who 
believe that God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself, in common with those who look upon Jesus 
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as a sometimes mistaken idealist who came to an un- 
timely end, which was an end to him personally? 
Years ago I learned from Phillips Brooks a great 
lesson. He was talking to a lot of Episcopal theo- 
logues, and he said not to minimize the great doctrine, 
but not to let points of disagreement separate one in 
working with others on points in which there was 
agreement. Have a thanksgiving service if possible 
with Roman Catholic, Jew and Unitarian. Let us 
look at some matters in which we need co-operation 
and fellow workers and partners in the work from 
extreme left to extreme right: matters in which we may 
call upon everyone willing to take the Scout pledge 
“To do my duty to God and my country;’” matters 
in which we may call upon others with enthusiasm 
not to be barnacles or parasites on Church or State, but 
men who will be glad to pull their weight in the boat. 
I would instance: First; maintaining the supremacy of 
individual conscience; second: maintaining the tradi- 
tional ideals of the highest Americanism as expressed 
heretofore. 

And first as to the right of conscience I will quote 
Chief Justice Hughes in a minority judgment where 
the majority stated in effect that the State had abso- 
lute authority over the individual conscience. Hughes 
said: 

Much has been said of the paramount duty to the 
State, a duty to be recognized, it is urged, even though 
it conflicts with convictions of duty to God. Undoubt- 
edly that duty to the State exists within the domain 
of power, for government may enforce obedience to laws 
regardless of scruples. But in the forum of conscience, 
duty to a moral power higher than the State has always 
been maintained. . . . One cannot speak of religious 
liberty, with proper appreciation of its essential and 
historic significance, without assuming the existence 
of a belief in supreme allegiance to the will of God. 


What Hughes says simply records the practice 
of the United States from the days of William Penn 
and the Bill of Rights in the Constitution down to and 
through the last war. It is symbolized in the fact 
that the church flag flies above the United States flag 
on a naval vessel during divine services. It has been 
the general practice, with exceptions at times, to 
recognize the supremacy of conscience and the con- 
scientious objectors. One of my Tufts students was 
lieutenant in charge of the platoon of conscientious 
objectors during the war. His not too easy task was 
to find something they did not object to do and to 
keep them from being hazed by other draftees who 
were preparing to be the Hague type of Legionnaires. 
Judge Stone, now of the Supreme Court, with whom 
I was at one time on a committee, was later on the 
committee to consider conscientious objectors, and 
has given me an able report on the subject. 

Of late, however, we have had, partly owing to 
the foreign situation and an imitation of the Hitler 
role by men of relatively recent stock belonging to 
denominations more used to regimentation and rituals 
than we, numerous attempts to require salutes to 
the flag and sundry oaths. A little girl, asked to re- 
peat her salute in kindergarten, gave as the last clause 
“One nation invisible, with liberty and justice far off.” 
I find it quite common for children to say “invisible,”’ 
which is a word more familiar to them, and moreover 


the nation in its higher sense is invisible; but that the 
last part may not be true, that liberty and justice shall 
not be far off, we may well call for a rally of Americans, 
from left to right, in the campaign of education. We 
may urge that compulsory patriotism can be no more 
effective than compulsory prohibition. Dr. Heald 
yesterday told us that Mussolini said to Y. M. C. A. 
workers that, while their program of physical educa- 
tion was a fine thing, everything beneficial to the State 
must be done by the State. We must educate people 
to the truth that that is not so, that there are many 
things worth while that the people had better do them- 
selves. The fact that the Constitution prohibits the 
establishment of religion does not mean that we or the 
Fathers believed that religion was valueless. The or- 
dinance of 1787, recently commemorated by a stamp, 
explicitly states that religion and education are the 
foundation of liberty and of a republican government, 
and the motto “In God we trust” is by no means new 
on our coinage. We must rally our Roman Catholic 
fellow citizens, as they see what is happening in Ger- 
many, as they hear what the head of their Church 
says about extreme nationalism, as they realize how 
much better off their Church is here than it is in Spain, 
in behalf of the American ideas of a free church in a 
free state. 

And here I want to speak one word for my own 
group, the men of science, that they may also have the 
right to own their allegiance to the truth, to search for 
the truth, to find the truth, to proclaim the truth as 
they see it. In allegiance to the basic virtue of truth, 
Science and Religion have always been one, and 
whether he be an evolutionist or a Marxian the scien- 
tific man should be defended in his civil and constitu- 
tional liberty, even though we may think him mis- 
guided, or even be inclined to despise some who, sup- 
ported by foundations to promote one set of ideas, 
proclaim the contrary. Those of us who are classed 
as conservatives on the right wing have here a double 
duty. 

But, more than this, granting the right of con- 
science as to claim above the State, we still have our 
duties to the State, created for our “‘common defense 
and general welfare,”’ and, from left to right, we may 
join in upholding the highest ideals of the State and 
what it stands for. 

Can we not all agree that mere bigness need not 
be betterment, that bigger, beerier or boozier Boston, 
or the United States, is not the ideal for which we 
pray? Boston is the gambling capital of the United 
States. I am told that over one-quarter of all the 
race gambling of the United States is within one hun- 
dred miles of Boston. The chairman of the commis- 
sion regretted that the bets legally put down on the 
race tracks in Massachusetts last year on which the 
state gets its rake-off did not reach fifty million 
dollars, but only forty-eight! 

Is it too much to ask that the state shall not take 
a rake-off on gambling and not collect gambling debts? 

I was in Albuquerque, New Mexico, thirty odd 
years ago when in a wild night they cut the throat of 
the tiger to celebrate the abolition of legalized gam- 
bling. Little did I think to see it flourish in Boston. 
The situation needs legislation. It needs much more 
than that, it needs education. 
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Again, we kill more people with automobiles 
every year than were killed in the war. This is 
largely by people who are not drunk, but have been 
drinking. 

Another field is the problem of social action. As 
to this we had hot discussions in Beloit. Here I sus- 
pect that some ministers have got so far ahead of us 
laymen that we don’t understand each other’s lan- 
guage, and we are scattered like the band on a German 
special picnic train on which I once rode. The train 
was loaded and so were a large proportion of the oc- 
cupants. The leader of the band they had with them 
thought it would be a fine thing to march down the 
train while it was going along. The bass drum got 
caught in the door, the leader kept on, but the band 
got scattered all through the train. Now a lot of 
ministers are down on the “profit motive.” In Bible 
language the profit motive is always referred to as 
desirable. When my engineering colleagues are dis- 
cussing whether the Passamaquoddy dam will be 
profitable, or some other government project, they 
mean to the community. When a business man looks 
into a profit or loss statement he knows that if it 
steadily shows loss he will be out of business in time, 
so naturally he wants profit; and the use of profit, as 
in many textbooks, including those of Clark and 
Nearing, should make it desirable. On the other 
hand there is a narrow definition which goes back to 
Harry Ward and Karl Marx. And you know the 
story of the man who bought more land to raise more 
hogs to sell more pork to get more money to buy more 
land to raise more hogs, and D. C. ad libitum. That 
kind of business which looks upon business as an end 
in itself is the kind the ministers object to, but they 
don’t make themselves clear and the business man mis- 
understands. Both might well read Brandeis’ “Busi- 
ness as a Profession.” 

The Congregational churches should be demo- 
cratic, and the old mid-week meeting was a forum. 
If it has dropped out we must have something to take 
its place, and you laymen must not be so called because 
you lay everything on the ministers, but you must 
get out and get to understand what your ministers 
want and are talking about, and the Christian churches 
should be one place where people can differ radically 
and yet be good-natured about it and be magnani- 
mous, “forbearing one another. 

Now these are not new principles, but it would be 
well if somehow or other we could get a new enthu- 
siasm. My neighbor across the street, Mr. Graustein, 
called me over to see his new mechanical furnace man. 
A Christian Scientist is often willing to tell you what 
new and wonderful help he has obtained from his 
faith, and they have also succeeded in having the best 
daily paper in Boston. Mr. Colcord and Dr. Hane 
are delighted to tell me about the virtues of honey 
’ for hay fever, and the Oxford group are famous for 
their “‘sharing.’”’ May we not get an enthusiasm for 
faith? There is where you as Universalists may help. 
You well know that “there is a war against God,” and 
not only in Russia is the State dominant and God 
attacked. God is attacked as a tyrant and the Chris- 
tian religion regarded, not merely by Bertrand Russell, 
as one of fear, and not one for free men. The phrase 
“whose service is perfect freedom” is taken as “bunk.” 


Now as against that idea you have a glorious 
chance to bear the banner of a God who does not ask 
service of men because they are scared! Who only 
wants them to do justice, love mercy, and lack conceit. 
It is up to you especially to show that the religion of 
free men can exist and be vital. 

We must have some of that enthusiasm for the 
truth which has been so eloquently described by my 
late friend, P. Termier, head of the French geological 
survey, in his book, ‘‘La Joie de Connaitre.”’ 

These are no new principles for which we have to 
work, but they do need a new vigor and a new en- 
thusiasm. I can quote from President Coolidge’s 
address to the American Legion in 1925: 


I should be the last to disparage the military art. 
It is an honorable and patriotic calling of the highest 
rank. But I can see no merit in any unnecessary ex- 
penditure of money to build fleets and carry muskets 
when international relations and agreements permit 
the turning of such resources into the making of good 
roads, the building of better homes, the promotion of 
education, and all the other arts of peace which minister 
to the advancement of human welfare. 

The generally expressed desire of “America first’’ 

. is a perfectly correct aspiration for our people to 
cherish. But the problem we have to solve is how to 
make America first. 

In spite of all the arguments in favor of great mili- 
tary forces no nation has ever had an army large enough 
to guarantee it against attack in time of peace or to in- 
sure its victory in time of war. No nation ever will. 

Peace and security are more likely to result from 
fair and honorable dealings. 

Progress depends very largely on the encourage- 
ment of variety. Whatever tends to standardize the 
community, to establish fixed and rigid modes of thought, 
tends to fossilize society. It is the ferment of ideas, the 
clash of disagreeing judgments, the privilege of the 
individual to develop his own thought and shape his own 
character, that makes progress possible. 

Instead of a state church we have decreed that 
every citizen shall be free to follow the dictates of his 
own conscience as to his religious beliefs and affilia- 
tions. 

The results of the war will be lost and we shall only 
be entering a period of preparation for another conflict 
unless we can demobilize the racial antagonisms, fears, 
hatreds and suspicions, and create an attitude of tolera- 
tion in the public mind of the peoples of the earth. 
If our country is to have any position of leadership I 
trust it may be in that direction, and I believe that 
the place where it should begin is at home. Let us cast 
off our hatred. 

If we are to maintain and perfect our own civiliza- 
tion, if we are to be of any benefit to the rest of man- 
kind, we must turn aside from the thoughts of destruc- 
tion and cultivate the thoughts of construction. We 
cannot place our main reliance upon material forces. 


While the Declaration of Independence speaks of 
certain unalienable rights which not even a democratic 
government could take away, just what these are may 
be disputed, but Lincoln’s ideal that this nation is 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal” (before the law) and 
equally entitled to inalienable rights, is not. Govern- 


ment of the people, for the people and by the people 


has not yet perished from the earth, and a living states- 
man has said: > 


el 
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The Union has come to be not merely a physical 
union of states, but a spiritual union in common ideals 
of our people—ideals of unity, of ordered liberty, of 
equality of opportunity, of popular government and of 
peace. Within it is room for every variety of opinion, 
every possibility of experiment in social progress. Out 
of such variety comes progress. The weaving of free- 
dom is and always will be a struggle of law against law- 


lessness, of individual liberty against \domination, of 
unity against sectionalism, or truth and honesty against 
demagogery and misleading, of peace against fear and 
conflict. 


Self-sacrifice in behalf of such ideals is true 
patriotism. To promote them we may well call upon 
our fellows to be partners. 


The Return to the Personal 
Albert W. Altenbern 


Man shall be as a hiding place from the wind .. . . 

(as) a shelter from the storm .. . . as the shadow of 

a great rock in a weary land.—Isaiah 32 : 2. 

OR those who accept the Bible as something to 
be believed from cover to cover without doubt, 
there is no problem involved. But for others, 

when these words are either heard or read, the question 
almost immediately arises: But how can that be in a 
world in which the individual counts for less and less? 
How can that be in a world in which man tends more 
and more to lose his identity and his individuality? 
How can that be in a world in which man ceases to be 
an end in himself and becomes, merely, a means to an 
end, in the achievement of which he is treated with 
increasing heartlessness and cruelty, and loses any 
usefulness he may have had at forty? To put the 
whole thing in a slightly different fashion: whatever 
man ought to be, or hopes to be, or wants to be, he is, 
today, pretty nearly as far from the goal as he can ex- 
pect to get in one lifetime. 

For that reason we are to be concerned with the 
great need of returning to the idea of man as man; ina 
world that has gone far afield from true civilization 
because, primarily, it has lost the proper concept of 
man and a better understanding of his place in the 
world. 

There was a time, as those who are at least middle- 
aged can remember, when such religion as had the 
greatest influence in our country was so concerned 
with the individual—to the neglect of almost every- 
thing else—that at last fine-spirited, clear-thinking 
men and women like Walter Rauschenbusch (prob- 
ably because still earlier religious liberals had helped to 
pave the way) rose up and began to preach in never- 
to-be-forgotten terms about ‘‘Christianizing the Social 
Order.”’ That is, about making the world the sort of 
world in which there would be a more equal chance of 
having the kind of men, women and children we must 
have, in the end, if there is to be any truth in the often 
repeated assertion that we are “heirs of God.” 

Having grown up in the era when the battle for 
the social gospel was waged, I would not, for a mo- 
ment, contend that the reality for which it stood, the 
work it hoped to do, should be abandoned. In many 
ways we are farther, now, from having the kind of 
world for which the social gospel campaigned than 
before, as even a half-hearted attempt to keep in 
touch with world affairs very well shows. But, on 
the other hand, because we human beings seem to 
take such delight in or get such “a kick’’ out of swing- 
ing from one violent extreme to another, there is 
something that should be said, as I see it, about the 
need of a return to the personal. 


This is true, if for no other reason, because a 
world bedeviled by dictators, apparently incapable of 
coping successfully with globe encircling economic 
eclipse, and marching, as many think, down the road 
to another great war, cannot very well escape losing 
sight of such ‘‘small fry” as the average person. It 
is too bad, of course, if he gets hurt or is killed. But 
who can take time off and neglect public affairs, na- 
tional problems, international difficulties, to bother, 
overmuch, with him? 

Naturally, there would be no human world, and 
its problems, if there were no individuals; but some- 
how or other those who deal almost exclusively with 
“big things” develop a sufficiently large blind-spot so 
that this inconsistency is not recognized at all. They 
see the forest but they do not seem to understand that 
it is made up of individual trees. They see the ocean 
but they forget that, eventually, the water in every 
stream finds its way there and helps to make it the 
ocean. They go out with banners and bands to 
“make the world safe for democracy,” killing millions 
whose experience with democracy consisted in follow- 
ing the example of the immortal Light Brigade in 
doing and dying. 

It does not take much observation and study to 
discover that when human beings, and what happens 
to them, become entirely impersonal—as is so often 
true now—disasters of all kinds multiply as a rolling 
snow-ball grows. What other result could there be 
when the one thing that makes almost everything else 
possible is neglected? 

The difference between what I have designated 
the personal and the impersonal, is nowhere better 
illustrated than in a comparison between Lincoln and 
a first-rank modern dictator. Lincoln, we are told, 
suffered the tortures of the damned, and had to lay 
violent hands on all his most instinctive natural 
reactions, when, as a result of forces beyond his con- 
trol, he found himself in a position where, as Presi- 
dent, he had to doom innumerable other men to the 
hell of civil strife. A present day dictator, looking 
upon acres of uniformed men who are, to him, merely 
an extension of his power, through which his state is 
to be made greater, can sentence the majority of 
them to death in the mass-murder we call war with- 
out a twinge of conscience, because, for him, whatever 
he has the power to do is of necessity right—and he is 
the one upon whom all else in his nation depends. He 
would not, ruthlessly, kill his fellow countrymen with 
his own hands, because, however we may despise and 
damn him for what he has done, or ordered done, or 
permitted to be done, he isn’t a monster entirely. 
He is simply a victim of the philosophy he has helped 
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to evolve, upon the enforcement of which his continued 
success depends—the false philosophy that the State 
is everything and the individual nothing, excepting a 
convenient and necessary instrumentality through 
which that State is made greater and yet greater. 

Those who—and we have some—who feel that, 
at its worst, a dictatorship is only a rather hard- 
boiled method of getting done what we do not seem 
to have the intelligence or the stamina to do in any 
other way, forget—if they ever knew it—that a 
democracy, at its best to be sure, is concerned pri- 
marily and fundamentally with the individual and his 
health, happiness and continued progress; whereas 
fascism, by whatever name it may be called, looks 
upon the individual as flesh and blood robots whose 
excuse for existence is to bend themselves, without 
resistance or question, to the will of a dictator who 
thinks he knows what ought to be done—despite the 
fact that his philosophy has repeatedly failed in the 
past, as even a casual look at ancient history will 
show. 

Take an existing situation in our own country, 
today. On the one hand we have bow! of rice parties 
promoted by those who have, in part at least, the 
personal view, to keep the refugees of an undeclared 
war in China from starving. On the other hand, we 
have those dominated (in part surely) by the im- 
personal view, with whom the individuals do not 
count, or do not count for much, using their govern- 
ment in every way they can to sell arms and munitions 
to Japan, that still more refugees for whom bowl of 
rice parties will be necessary may be made—as well 
as the expected profit. 

Such a situation doesn’t make sense, excepting 
to those who stand to gain by the preservation and 
perpetuation of that situation; and it never will. 
Not only that, but terrible things, like those that 
made the fate of so many in China horrible enough 
before the coming of the floods, will continue just as 
long as something other than the individual is consid- 
ered of first importance. 

The farmer-author of that very interesting new 
non-fiction book “R. F. D.” says, speaking of the 
disasters of flood and drought with which he had to 
contend: 


I do not expect socialism or any other human tech- 
nique to remove the spots on the sun, eliminate disease 
and death, and wipe away the tears from all eyes. 
Neither do I expect people in open boats in a storm at 
sea, to still the waves and walk on them. But when I 
consider the markets and the hunger and all the rest, 
I feel annoyed and scornful. When I walk over good 
land and crops ruined by drought and flood; when I feel 
the heat of the sun and the cold of the stars, I feel some- 
thing a good deal larger than ourselves . . . . some- 
thing in whose presence we simply cannot go on being 
hogs, cowards, and fools, and survive. 


How did he come to this conclusion? Did he 
reach it because he had the impersonal or the personal 
view, as we have been thinking of them? He wanted 
to succeed in his venture with the farm he had in- 
herited, and to which he had come from the city; as 
all of us want to succeed, within reasonable limits, 
in whatever we undertake to do that we are not 
ashamed of. He wanted his state of Ohio, his nation, 


to be really great in every way. But most of all, he 
wanted his fellow citizens—millions of whom were 
undernourished in the face of an abundance of food 
he and others could not sell, even at a loss sometimes 
—to be something other than the victims (or the 
slaves as the case may be) of the purely impersonal— 
sometimes called the “‘to-hell-with-’em’’—view. And 
he was courageous enough to say both what he saw 
and what he thought. 

Dr. Henry C. Link won nation-wide fame, and 
probably considerable money as well, when, in 1936, a 
publisher took a chance on his book ‘The Return to 
Religion,” the title of which I have adapted for my 
purpose here. The “blurb” on the jacket of that 
book read: 


The author’s work with individuals (as a psycholo- 
gist) led him to conclude that America’s emphasis on 
the intellectual (which could, just as well, have been 
designated the impersonal, or the emphasis in which 
the individual is forgotten) is ruinous to personality and 
therefore to social institutions, and that religion is the 
only guide . . . . whereas other sciences have emascu- 
lated religion, psychology is rapidly vindicating its basic 
doctrines with experimental truths, few of which are as 
yet widely known. 


It is to be regretted that someone has not written 
a book destined to be as widely read as this one, on 
“The Return to the Personal,’ for we need that as 
much as Dr. Link discovered that we need religion. 
To be sure, we would want a book that would avoid 
some of the weaknesses the more intelligent critics 
found in Dr. Link’s. But, however he may have gone 
astray, or been in error, with regard to his interpre- 
tation of religion, he did this: he discovered, as all 
psychologists will if they are not fakes and frauds, 
that no matter how desperately a person needs help, 
no matter how well you understand his case, no matter 
how well equipped you may be to deal with him ef- 
ficiently and helpfully—not much can be done for him 
until, once again, that person sees himself as a part, 
and as an important part, too, of what is going on, 
He must have confidence in himself restored by be- 
ing made to see that no matter what our more and 
more impersonal world has done to him (because we 
haven’t been wise enough to prevent its doing it) 
he still counts. More than that, that the world needs 
his personal contribution to the task of making that 
world the place of residence of the sons and daughters 
of the Most High, instead of a cage for wild beasts, of 
which man is the worst. 

It is Just here that we find the tragedy and the 
curse of our age. It has so thoroughly dehumanized 
the world! It has been so concerned with settling 
world problems, without due and careful consideration 
of the individuals involved in those problems, that 
animals, and primitive races, beyond the reach and in- 
fluence of our so-called civilization, are better off than 
millions of those under whose feet an ancient Psalmist 
asserted all things had been put. 

I do not mean to say, nor do I wish to give the im- - 
pression in any way, that we can completely ignore 
the world, and the staggering problems it so often 
dumps on our doorsteps without an apology. But I do 
mean to imply that if we are ever to have a more 
human world, rather than one that constantly grows” 
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less so, more and more thought must be given to the 
individual, who, after all, is the center of all human 
problems. We do not even need to go back to the 
teaching of Jesus to discover this; although, as a 
church, we naturally do so. Jesus was interested in 
the social order, as anyone with depth of feeling and 
height of vision of necessity must be. He condemned 
the social order of his time, when he was in conflict 
with it, for no other reason than because it made human 
beings what Edwin Markham, hundreds of years 
later, saw in “The Man with the Hoe’’—“‘a brother 
to the ox.’”’ But he worked for what he called the 
Kingdom of God, which, if you want to put it that 
way, was his understanding of what the social order 
ought to be (must be, eventually, if we are not to slide 
back into the savagery out of which we do not know 
how many years it took the race to climb), by trying 
to put into the individual the spirit and the vision that 
would make such a social order something besides the 
dream of the few who saw in their fellows unknown and 
unmeasured powers and abilities. 

We can “make the world safe for democracy”’ and 
safe for everything else that should be at home in it, 
not by giving all our thought to that world, without 
consideration for the individuals in it—not by turn- 
ing our backs on it entirely as some would have us do, 
but by striving for that happy combination of the 
individual and the world so characteristic of Jesus’ 
teaching, and without which concept at least a part 
of that teaching is incomprehensible. 

We are his ‘fellow laborers,’ those upon whom 
responsibility for world-transformation rests so heavily. 
But, by the same token, we are, also, those concerning 
whom it was said “the kingdom of God is within 
you.” 

It is out of the individual that ‘‘the issues of life”’ 
proceed. From the individual, in other words, come 
the ideas and the ideals lacking which there can be 
small hope of making either the person or his world 
what they should be, and if the present seeming 
trend toward self-destruction is to be stopped. 


In the last analysis, the only\ world any of us 
know, on the basis of an extensive experience, is our 
individual world. The world in which most of our 
ordinary lives are lived. This world, therefore, and 
not the vast, troubled owtside world, has the first call 
on our thought and our effort. And, if we give a 
better and better account of ourselves in that world, as 
the days flee away into the past, we shall find the 
world, confusing and terrifying as it sometimes is, 
less a nightmare than we imagined. 

Let us, under no consideration, neglect anything 
real that can help to make the world less a hell and 
more a fit place for those whose citizenship is in 
“another country.’’ But let us remember, too, that 
deep within us, dormant perhaps but there none the 
less, are the qualities which, developed and more 
fully used (and because they are a part of something 
greater ‘in the presence of which we cannot go on 
being hogs, cowards and fools and survive’) will, 
truly, make us hiding places from the wind, shelters 
from the storms, and shadows of great rocks in weary 
lands. 

As long as there are dictatorships or democracies 
the indimdual survives. Without him neither could 
be. And to him must go more straight thinking than 
he has recently enjoyed, if, as an ancient pessimist 
once said, all is not to be “vanity and a striving after 
wind.” 

In the unused values and powers within us—in 
co-operation, of course, with ‘“‘the power not our- 
selves’’—lies our hope and that of the world. Every- 
thing from education to religion, and all there is be- 
tween, comes down, at last, to the individual. 

If the best in all these are as a well of living water 
within him, we may at last begin to hope that the 
night of man’s inhumanity is passing, and that Jesus 
and all others motivated and animated by the vision 
and the spirit that set him apart, have not labored in 
vain. Instead, as heralds and guides, they have 
brought us to the dawn of that “better day” for 
which, since time immemorial, men have sought. 


World Conference of Liberal Religious Youth 


Jeffrey W. 


IKE the rising of a great curtain which preludes 
L the events of a never-to-be-forgotten drama, 
morning mists lifted over the historic port city 

of Rotterdam to usher nearly a score of bewildered 
young Americans into the experience of an international 
liberal religious conference. For weeks we had seen 
about the anterooms of our church schools posters of a 
jovial rawboned youth swinging a mallet and obviously 
welcoming us to experience the camp life of Dutch 
youth. Here and there we had gathered to repeat, 
without too much understanding, the magic symbols, 
L. I. B. A small blue folder had advised us to bring 
camp clothes, and presented the theme of the Con- 
ference: ‘The Unity of Liberal Christianity—an 
Illusion or a Future.’”’ On the boat several had secured 
copies of a guide book to Holland; a few had even 
ventured to toy with a borrowed grammar of the 
Dutch language. Most of us harbored the traditional 
concepts of dikes, tulips, windmills and wooden shoes. 


Campbell 


Not until the Holland American liner, Statendam, 
which had borne us across the Atlantic, settled her 
huge bulk at the dock in time for the rising sun to 
show us Rotterdam, did the potential worth of the 
experience on which we were embarked begin to reveal 
itself. 

With the usual flurries of goodbys, creaking of 
gangplanks, and scuttling of porters, we could catch 
the halloos of Dutch friends from past conferences, 
Star Island and Oxford. Never for a split second was 
there the sensation of having set foot upon alien ground. 
Out of the chorus of buoyant greetings one could almost 
hear a voice crying, ““Welcome; you have for the first 
time entered a room which is part of your own home.” 

Prior to the Conference the delegation was dis- 
tributed for two days among Dutch hosts. Two days 
to know the luxury of hot baths, clothing free from the 
limpness of ocean spray, days of motoring along the 
dikes through the fertile countryside. Two days to 
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gather enough of the “feel” of Holland to be ready for 
everything the Conference might give. A majority of 
us lived these days in Amsterdam, the civic jewel of 
every Dutchman’s heart. 

At the end of the two days we were loaded into a 
bus and driven a rough ten miles from Utrecht through 
the little village of Leersum to the camp on the out- 
skirts where the Dutch Free Christian Student Move- 
ment itself came into being. Here we were joined by 
the delegations from other countries and member 
groups. Small groups of officially chosen representa- 
tives from the Balkans, Transylvania, Hungary and 
Rumania, Switzerland and Denmark, large bodies of 
interested young people accompanying their delegates 
from England and Holland, made up the majority of 
the Conference, along with others from France, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Ireland, and Bulgaria. 

At first sight the raw materials of the Dutch camp 
were not very prepossessing. Long oblong canvas 
tents for sleeping, large canvas tents for meeting, 
eating, and cooking, together with a collection of 
benches, chairs and hymnbooks, were the main staples. 
These were to be pitched in open fields or on clearings 
in the scrub timber, and to be connected by narrow 
paths worn through the thicket. Not until the Dutch 
genius for organization and the creation of a camp 
spirit had begun to cast its spell over the crude ne- 
cessities did there begin to emerge the glorious experi- 
ence which is an open air conference in the Nether- 
lands. 

For the first few hours Americans stepped gingerly 
about over the straw-filled burlap sacks which were 
to be slung on the ground, covered with a blanket and 
used as beds. In one tent reserved for so-called adult 
leaders or any others tempted like the Israelites in the 
wilderness to murmur after the fleshpots of contem- 
porary civilization, rustic bed frames were to be 
secured at a premium. Early that first evening in 
camp a queue was formed at the properties tent to 
distribute the allotment of sheets, pillowcases and 
blankets. After the opening session and evening wor- 
ship there followed as weird an international bed- 
making as the American delegation had ever known. 
Representatives of a dozen nations struggled to ar- 
range the unfamiliar materials. Some heaped their 
blankets in a pile and flopped on top of them, others 
sought to creep beneath the stack. Several tried the 
arrangement of forming tubes which might be entered 
from the top. All found difficulty in learning the 
knack of tucking the ends of the covering around 
exposed feet without bursting some other inaccessible 
point. At length fatigue united with the utter peace of 
an outdoor summer night to solve all problems. One 
by one the lanterns which formed our only light puffed 
out. Along the line of tents one could catch an inter- 
national chorus—Vel te roester, Gute Nacht, Cheerio, 
Be seein’ ya. Within an hour the fifth International 
Conference resembled nothing so much as a huge 
litter of newborn puppies sleeping in batches upon the 
ground. 

All European life is generously interspersed with 
opportunities for eating; Dutch life is far from an 
exception to this rule. In addition to the American’s 
three squares the Hollander adds “‘rising tea,” morning 
coffee at about eleven o’clock, afternoon tea, and mid- 


night lunch. Only the first mentioned was eliminated 
from our camp day. 

The morning lectures which followed prayers 
were separated from the discussion periods by ‘‘coffee.”’ 
Afternoons were kept fairly free until tea, when time 
was set aside for delegation meetings or the reports of 
member groups and commissions. A call to each 
section of the day’s program was sounded on a bugle 
so battered and twisted that even the powerful lungs 
of the ex-treasurer could produce no more than a 
feeble blast similar to the note which had announced 
the previous event. 

Against the background of this open air camp the 
fifth annual Conference of the L. I. B. was held. It 
was probably the most genuinely international of the 
sessions yet held. In the past the main support of 
the movement has consisted of groups of Americans 
and Englishmen plus a body of English-speaking 
Dutch. With the greatly increased interest and rep- 
resentation of Czechoslovakians, Swiss and Ger- 
mans, however, the presence and constant use of a 
translating staff between German and English became 
imperative. Delegates from the Balkans who spoke 
neither language further insured a varied pattern of 
cultures. 

The opening address, delivered by the acting 
chairman, sought to bring the Conference to a more 
unified awareness of the times and the situation against 
which it had been called together. In posing the 
question, ““The Unity of Liberal Religion—an Illusion 
or a Future?” the central issue was recognized to be 
the difference of technique by which the Teuton and 
Saxon religious fellowships are accustomed to search 
for religious truth. The overwhelming need of that 
truth in the light of existing chaos, however, furnished 
the imperative for renewed effort at understanding 
and joint action. Above all, the necessity for inter- 
national bodies of liberal religious youth to avoid the 
misunderstandings which had separated their Cee 
in the past was emphasized. 

In the following lecture on ‘‘Religious Authority” 
given by Dr. Fritz Buri of Switzerland, an attempt 
was made to learn the common frames of reference 
upon which the schools of religious thought have 
based their conclusions. The need of a critical realism 
in the field of religious discovery which could be ob- 
jective without falling into materialism in the limited 
sense, was set forth. 

One of the most stimulating presentations of the 
Conference dealt with the Saxon and Teutonic meth- 
ods in advancing the field of theology. It was delivered 
by Dr. James Luther Adams of Meadville Theological 
School, in a brisk witty style which left the con- 
ferees unaware that they had been listening for nearly 
an hour when it was completed. ‘‘No sooner was the 
Revolution over than the American colonists started 
to think like the English, and have continued to ever 
since,’ said Dr. Adams, as he lumped the English- 
speaking peoples about an approach which he called 
“unintellectual intelligence.” In all things, including 
theology, the Saxon has feared systems and extremes, 
He has been more interested in the whys of things 
about him, their significance to his personal and im- 
mediate interests. For him there is no church, but 
churches. These institutions have no particular na- 
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ture of their own, but are what their supporters co- 
operate to make them. 

Unlike the English, the German feels that there 
must exist a philosophy behind all things. He thinks 
according to systems which are rooted in these 
philosophies. To a considerable extent he is less prone 
to be moved by immediate circumstances if these 
do not tally with his long range system. 

For the Teuton his church is an institution; it is 
for him to testify to it, whether as a clergyman he 
leads it, or, as a layman, attends it. In the German 
church a sense of congregational solidarity is practi- 
cally unknown. The church is supported by the state 
and exhorted by the minister. No concept of re- 
sponsibility for financial maintenance enters the Ger- 
man’s concept of his church relationship. This is the 
factor which threatens the German Confessional 
Church today in its gallant struggle with the totali- 
tarian philosophy of the Nazi credo. 

Dr. Adams recognized to the full the sharp dif- 
ferences between the two approaches, and commended 
the Conference on having sufficient realism to list 
““llusion”’ as a possibility. 

Many other stimulating lectures were delivered 
by clergy and laymen from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
America and England. After each session the Con- 
ference would divide into discussion groups number- 
ing about twenty to a discussion leader. In a closing 
session the findings of these groups were reported to 
the entire Conference, and additional questions an- 
swered from the floor. 

In every close fraternal gathering of young 
people there is bound to be a host of unforgettable 
incidents which remain as highlights for all time to 
come. Leersum was not without its share of these 
long-to-be-remembered happenings. 

First among these for years to come will remain 
the plight of two refugees from central Germany. 
Both were young men in their early twenties who had 
been active in a Boy Scout movement. That was all; 
at no time had they entered the political struggle. 
But the Boy Scout Movement had seemed a potential 
rival to the Hitler Jugend, or Hitler Youth Bands, 
and for their support of its program the eldest of these 
young men had done five months in a concentration 
camp, while the other had lived in terror of reprisals. 
Through friends they had escaped the country and 
were seeking opportunity to emigrate to any land where 
they might live at peace. Both were skilled in the 
field of engineering construction. 

After some investigation which the Dutch Free 
Christian Youth had initiated, it was learned that the 
one possibility for their settlement was in the Philip- 
pines. For the five days of the Conference they lived 
inthecamp. Very simply they told a story tragically 
common to thousands, of a desire to get away from the 
incessant tramp, tramp, of marching hobnailed boots, 
to escape the constant sense of being watched, of dar- 
ing to trust no one. No single act of the L. I. B. was 
ever more generally gratifying than the taking of a 
collection which will go a long way towards resettling 
two friendly courageous comrades miles away from 
the terror which has blighted so many lives. 

No member of the Conference will ever forget the 


team renowned for its prowess for miles about. 
When the Conference received a challenge to play 
the local team with a pickup composed of representa- 
tives of five nations, speaking a conglomerate lan- 
guage, at the annual midsummer fair, the challenge 
was accompanied by an invitation to the entire party 
to attend. 

The L. I. B. went to the fair. It went in gala 
style. At least nineteen clambered into a decrepit 
Ford, driven by a rising Dutch theologian, or draped 
themselves across its battered fenders. The remaining 
hundred odd decked themselves and the car in wreaths 
of leaves and flowers, wore bathing suits, grass skirts, 
national costumes, or any other bizarre rig-out which 
could be concocted from an itinerant wardrobe. 

Down the two miles of dirt road to the outskirts 
of the town wound the procession. At the village edge 
it was met by the local band, which escorted it to the 
home of the town burgomaster, or mayor, a quiet, 
scholarly gentleman in formal dress. 

With the suavity of a major diplomat of some 
imperialist nation condescending to the tribal rituals 
of the Zambezi, this gentleman boarded that Ford 
and repaired to the fairgrounds. There, before an as- 
sembled crowd of villagers and conferees, he delivered 
a speech of welcome in Dutch, English, French and 
German. How many American small town officials, 
we wondered, could have met a similar situation with 
such flawless poise. 

In its business sessions the Conference took 
steps which culminated the deliberations of several 
years. 

The new name, adopted after months of discus- 
sion and correspondence, is the International Religious 
Fellowship. I. R. F. henceforth formally replaces 
L. I. B. (Leiden International Bureau). 

An executive committee has been expanded to 
permit proportional representation to member groups 
according to size. 

By a special act of the new committee the office of 
honorary vice president was created, and its first 
incumbent unanimously elected. The Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter of Mansfield, England, compelled by ill health 
to resign from the chairmanship just before the open- 
ing of the Conference, was chosen as an expression of 
the deep appreciation felt by members of the organiza- 
tion he did so much to build throughout the three 
years of his leadership. 

Elected officers of the Fellowship for the coming 
year were: President, the Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, 
U. S. A.; vice presidents, the Rev. Lotze Cheifo, 
Transylvania, and Dr. Fritz Buri, Switzerland. Dr. 
Herman Heering of Holland was re-elected secretary, 
with Miss Jelte Vorster assistant secretary, and J. 
Vouters treasurer, also of Holland. 

A major change in policy is represented by the 
merging of the mimeographed quarterly with the 
printed annual in a printed magazine which will ap- 
pear quarterly under the editorship of Donald Har- 
rington, U.S. A. 

The Conference realized that isolation of those 
areas which had passed into the control of Fascism 
would mean the complete failure of any efforts to 
promote liberal religion there, and therefore adopted 
as a particular task the sending of friendly visitors, 
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singly or in groups, to maintain contact with groups 
in these countries. The newly appointed Commission 
of Social Action was given the job of emphasizing 
close co-operation with movements seeking to help 
religious refugees from totalitarian purges. The 
commission is to be headed by the Rev. Robert Hoag- 
land, U.S. A. 

Perhaps no single incident of the Conference did 
more to jar the American delegation into an aware- 
ness of the task to which the Fellowship had set itself 
than the decision to hold the next meeting in Czecho- 
slovakia. In offering the hospitality of his country 
the delegate from Europe’s “hot spot” smiled. ‘We 
wish you to come with all our hearts,” he said, “if we 


still have the materials with which to entertain you.” 
As he spoke we looked about us. There sat the dark 
handsome Hungarians and Transylvanians whose 
very smile invariably suggests a hint of reckless cour- 
age. To hold a special meeting their churches must 
secure a police permit. There were the German 
refugees, fresh from “Camp.” Their eyes twinkled 
as they watched the look of pained perplexity spread 
over the faces of the Americans. The whimsical angle 
of the Czech’s eyebrow became more acute as he 
smiled at us. It seemed to say, “Don’t get overly 
excited at this. dread of war; remember, we live in it 
every day.” 
Shall we see you in Czechoslovakia? 


“The Third House” 


Allan R. Clark 


O every graduate who enters a career of politics 
or business, there comes soon the problem of 
putting to use the knowledge of the world and 

formulas for success which he learned in school. We 
have been well educated in the honest routine of life 
in the world as it is supposed to be. We learn in civics 
that this is a government by the people; that elections 
are decided by popular vote. We learn that businesses 
are conducted on a profit basis, strictly according to 
the laws of supply and demand. Yet we have ignored 
one seemingly all-pervading influence in the practical 
world: I refer to political pull, special influence, and 
lobbying. This may be because the educators have 
desired not to disillusion our young men too soon. 
Whatever the cause, I propose to deal realistically here 
with the problem, and outline a plan by which young 
men may some day go into “‘graft as a career’’ without 
dishonor to themselves or their families. 

That graft in many varieties is widespread is 
known. We have seen the domination of cities by 
political machines, such as Tammany in New York, 
and the Hague machine of Jersey City. In this essay 
I shall deal particularly with that flagrant type of 
political pressure which has been most in the public 
eye during the past few years—the lobbying at 
Washington. 

Public interest was recently revived by the Black 
investigation committee which revealed that forty 
thousand fake telegrams had been sent against one 
bill, the Holding Company death sentence. No one 
knows how many more have been sent before or 
after that investigation. It is this great, national 
high-pressure lobbying with which I shall especially 
deal. 

Its existence is well known to the public. Its 
cause may be less familiar. 

To fully explain the phenomena of lobbying, we 
must delve into history briefly. During the early 
history of this country, corporate fortunes were allowed 
to grow with unprecedented freedom, and for a long 
time this freedom seemed satisfactory to all, but dur- 
ing the 70’s and 80’s of the last century, people began 
to feel that corporations were dictating government 
policy, and popular opinion demanded government 
regulation. 


To evade restrictive measures which were hin- 
dering their expansion, business corporations did the 
natural thing for any dissatisfied group—they sent a 
delegation to Washington. The delegation was not 
received nor listened to, so the delegates began to 
persuade the politicians then in power. They of- 
fered money and favors. Some politicians accepted, 
and so the modern industrial high-pressure lobbying 
was born. Other groups, seeing its effectiveness, imi- 
tated the practice, and we soon had farm lobbies and 
labor lobbies, so called because the favor-seekers met 
the politicians in the outer lobby of the Capitol. 

David Garrigue, author of a very instructive 
book on graft, reviews these facts and makes this 
clever definition: ‘Graft is the lubricant used to ease 
the friction between government and business when- 
ever their activities collide.” 

That this collision of activities does exist has been 
particularly evident during the past six years, because 
the administration in Washington has been unusually 
active in business fields, with its power projects and 
housing projects; and at the same time unusually 
restrictive upon business with the N. R. A., theS. E. C. 
and many other regulatory bodies. The conflict en- 
gendered by this was manifest in the 1936 election, in 
which business was solidly against the Roosevelt 
administration. Moreover, in support of Mr. Gar- 
rigue’s statement, it will be noted that graft and 
lobbying have been rampant in Washington and the 
whole country during the administration. 

Since this explanation of graft seems to be cor- 
rect, there are apparently two effective ways to get 
rid of the conflict between business and government. 
Standing at the crossroads, we see stretching to the 
left the red road of communism. Under it, govern- 
ment would take over all business. There would be 
little conflict. Any business man who complained 
would be sent to Siberia, or say, Alaska, in our case. 
This would be an effective cure, but I know Americans 
will say that if this be the cure they prefer the dis- 
ease. To the right is the black road of fascism, under 
which business would take over the government. 
Again there would be little conflict. Any workers who 
tried to start a strike would be given the castor-oil 
berry or a blood purge. Fascism would effectively cure 
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our industrial warfare. But what true American 
wants fascism? I believe we would still prefer the 
disease. 

Communism and fascism are working at cross 
purposes, and on their cross the people of Spain are 
being crucified by war. We, too, would face that 
catastrophe were it not for the third road. This road 
leads straight ahead. We have been traveling it for 
some time, but we do not seem to have progressed. 
This road is the system of representative democ- 
racy. 

Ancient Athens was a pure democracy. All six 
thousand of its voters were members of the Athenian 
legislature. America, however, even in colonial 
times, was too extensive in area to allow all the citi- 
zens to meet in one place, so delegates were chosen to 
represent popular opinion at the Capital. In the 
Constitution each state was given two senators and a 
number of representatives proportional to its popula- 
tion, that is, proportional to its power, for at that time 
no person or corporation owned more than a small 
share of the wealth of a state. Now we have a number 
of corporations whose wealth is greater than the total 
national wealth, state and federal, in 1787. Yet 
these corporations have not been given proportional 
representation in Congress. Consider the inequalities 
' which exist: the state of Nevada has three congress- 
men for its seventy-seven thousand inhabitants, while 
U. S. Steel with two hundred and eleven thousand 
employees and an income of $1,200,000,000 a year, has 
none. I mean by that, no legal representatives. 
It actually employs a number of hundred expert law- 
yers to present its case in Washington. Many other 
organizations do likewise. The labor lobby, the farm 
lobby and the veterans’ lobby are among the most 
powerful. Yet we do not recognize these representa- 
tives. Congressmen are afraid to be seen with them. 
By an act of 1917, it is a crime to give or to accept 
favors or money from these men. And why? Be- 
cause they are called lobbyists! A crooked politician, 
elected from some utterly insignificant district of 
Mexican herders, is a congressman who must be lis- 
tened to with respect. A man devoting his life to rep- 
resenting three million workers is a lobbyist and must 
slink around the cloakrooms. 

Some political scientists say that graft is an in- 
evitable part of representative democracy. I am 
more hopeful. Here in these lobbyists I find my solu- 
tion. 

Let us recognize the lobbies as forming a third 
house of the legislature, equal in importance to the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Let us incor- 
porate this third house into Congress with equal 
powers to originate, pass and defeat bills, with equal 
salaries for members: a full-fledged third house. The 
members would be selected by each economic unit as 
it saw fit. 

Let us picture this third branch of a tricameral 
Congress in session. Imagine yourself in a large hall. 
A speaker’s desk is at one side, surrounded by about 
two hundred seats in a semicircle. To the right of the 
speaker sit the representatives of business. There are 
the Wall Street delegates, the representatives of Big 
Steel, the Dupont man and other industrialists. On 
_ the left we see the labor delegates; those from the 


A. F. of L. not too far from the C. I. O. Next to them 
are the farm representatives. In the center sit repre- 
sentatives of the consumers, and various co-operative, 
nonprofit organizations, the American Legion and 
miscellaneous blocs. 

The establishment of this tricameral, or three- 
house system, should not be difficult. The honest 
business man would favor it, for it would give him more 
voice in the government. The honest politician would 
be for it, because it would show just how the interest 
lined up on important questions, and relieve him of 
the swarm of favor-seekers. The general public would 
approve, for they would have a better and fairer type 
of representation in their government. 

The only persons who would lose by this plan 
are the corrupt politician and his financial backers. 

Now I don’t for one minute imagine that every- 
thing will go off smoothly and efficiently. There will 
be bitter squabbles, fiercer than any ever waged in 
the other two branches of Congress. Nor do I believe 
this pet theory to be a cure for all the ills of the 
world. 

This tricameral system will not cure fascism nor 
communism, nor the depression, nor dishonest busi- 
ness nor politics. By itself it will accomplish nothing. 
But it will bring conflicting elements together in an 
honest and frank relationship, forcing them to put all 
the cards on the table. 

This plan, like any human activity, can succeed 
only by the wisdom, foresight and co-operation of the 
men who compose it. 

I believe that, if such an honest and realistic ap- 
proach is made, that which we have in the past con- 
demned as lobbying and graft may in the future be- 
come an honorable career. 

* * * 


A CATHOLIC BISHOP WRITES ABOUT LABOR 


Stating that much church writing and opinion has led to 
mistrust of the Church on the part of the working people, the 
Catholic Bishop of Amarillo, Texas, emphasizes in an article 
published in The Commonweal that it is the duty of Catholies to 
“get into the parade and go down the road with labor.” Bishop 
Lucey finds much ground for hope of improved labor conditions 
in the activities of the C. I. O. on this subject. He says in part 
as follows: 

“Mr. John Lewis and his associates have given the unskilled 
and semi-skilled wage earners a chance to organize by industries. 
More than 3,000,000 working men and women are enrolled under 
the banner of the C. I. O. Hundreds of thousands of them are 
Catholics; all of them are breadwinners, and they don’t relish 
some of the things that some of us say about their leaders. In 
our just determination to stop Communism we must not offend 
the honest working people who are trying to organize for justice 
and the common good. Above all, we must not be guilty of 
libel. Some of the statements that we have made would 
constitute a mortal sin of injustice—but we know not what we 
do. 

“We are prepared to admit that there have been grave 
abuses in the ranks of organized labor. Some of the leaders 
have been racketeers. There has been an infiltration of Com- 
munists into the ranks and among the officers. What human or- 
ganization does not suffer from the sins of its members? A 
Communist has a right to work and live, but no union should re- 
tain him as a member if he persists in flagrantly disturbing the 
peace. The employer should be free to dismiss any employee 
who foments unjust strikes or whose conduct is subversive of 
right order.” 
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Thumb-Nail Sketches 


VERY ten years, there is held somewhere in 
the world a meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, representing twenty-eight Na- 

tional Councils. This year, because of the war in 
the Far East, the meeting has been transferred from 
Hangchow to Madras, India. 

We believe that our people will be interested in 
these “Thumb-Nail Sketches’ of the Chinese dele- 
gates who represent Methodist, Anglican, Baptist, 
Congregational and other Churches. 

Information about the Madras gathering comes 
to us from the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Editor. 


T. C. Chao 


Born February 14, 1888, T. C. Chao, at the age of fifty, has 
made distinct and original contributions as an educator and 
Christian philosopher. He received his B. A. degree at Soochow 
University in 1910, his master’s degree at Vanderbilt in 1916, 
his B. D. the following year at the same institution, and was 
honored by Soochow and Oxford Universities in 1932 and 1933 
with the degree of doctor of laws. He taught sociology in 
Soochow from 1917 to 1922, and philosophy from 1922 to 1925. 
He was professor of philosophy of religion in the School of Re- 
ligion of Yenching University in 1926 and became dean of that 
school two years later. 

His “Life of Jesus’ constitutes an original contribution to 
the interpretation of the life of Christ in the Chinese language. 
He is the author of “‘Jesus’ Philosophy of Life,’ ‘“Philosophy of 
Christianity,’ ‘‘Directions’ (a book of prayers), ‘Fishing’ 
(a book of religious verses), ‘“The Christian Fellowship Hymnal,” 
and the ‘‘People’s Hymnal.” 

Dr. Chao is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The Madras experience will not be new to him, as he was 
a delegate to the Jerusalem meeting in 1928. 


Z. T. Kaung 


The Rev. Z. T. Kaung is the leading pastor in the city of 
Shanghai, having pastoral responsibility for the Moore Memorial 
Church. It was he who baptized Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek some ten or twelve years ago. 

He is one of the older Chinese delegates to the Madras meet- 
ing. He will celebrate his fifty-fourth birthday during the 
journey to Madras, for he was born December 4, 1884. He holds 
a B. D. degree from the Anglo-Chinese College and an honorary 
doctor of divinity from Soochow University. He is chairman of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, of the Board of Managers, 
Nanking Theological Seminary, of the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society and of the China Sunday School Union. 

Dr. Kaung is very much absorbed in the Christian movement 
in China. An illustration of his deep interest is given by the 
Rey. C. L. Boynton, who relates that Dr. Kaung had his ticket 
purchased to go to the United States for the last General Con- 
ference of the Southern Methodist Church. But when he boarded 
the ship, he thought a moment, turned around and went right 
off, because he had decided that he had more important things 
to do in Shanghai. At present he and his church are taking care 
of a daily breadline of from 3,000 to 4,000 people, and furnishing 
sleeping quarters in the church building for from 300 to 400. 


W. Y. Chen 


Delegates from Germany will enjoy meeting W. Y. Chen, 
because he speaks German fluently. He is the general secretary 
of the National Christian Council and one of the younger men 
in the Chinese delegation, being forty-one years of age. He 
did his B. A. work at Syracuse University, where he was grad- 


uated in 1918, and took the master of arts degree at the same 
institution two years Jater. In 1930 he received the doctor of 
philosophy degree at Duke University. He has done research 
work in Cambridge and Berlin Universities and has taught 
psychology and been acting president at Fukien Christian Uni- 
versity. He is the author of ‘‘Religion and Personality,” “Psy- 
chology and Religion,’”’ ‘“Mental Hygiene,” “Chinese Tempera- 
ment” and ‘‘Chinese Culture.’”’ He is a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the leader of the Y. M. C. A. youth 
and religion team in China. 


Miss Lucy Wang 


Miss Lucy C. Wang, a doctor of laws, received her higher 
education at Morningside College in Iowa and at the University 
of Michigan. At the latter institution, where she studied on a 
Barbour scholarship, she specialized in chemistry. She has been 
a professor at Amoy University, a professor and dean at Hwa 
Nan College in Foochow, and is now president of the latter 
school. Dr. Wang will not celebrate her fortieth birthday until 
nearly a month after the meeting closes. 


ia Com kan 2 


A man who has been a member of the Chinese Legation in 
Washington, a member of the Committee of the International 
Labor Conference held in the same city, an attaché to the Chinese: 
legation in London, and the secretary of the Chinese delegation 
at the first session of the assembly of the League of Nations, 
will feel right at home when he takes his place among the 450 
delegates at Madras next December. He will have no difficulty 
with the English language, for his command of it, which made 
him a prize-winner in oratory and debate in American universi- 
ties, has not deserted him. In those days he won the Governor 
Beckman and Major Seaman cups for English speech, defeating 
the representatives of both Yale and Pennsylvania Universities. 

Dr. Y. C. Yang, president of Soochow University, has un- 
usual executive abilities and a wealth of rich experience to con- 
tribute to the Christian movement. 

In spite of his college degree, two degrees in law (Washing- 
ton University) and an honorary doctor of laws conferred by 
Southern University in 1930, Dr. Yang is only forty-seven years. 
of age. 

Coat 

If anyone questions the ability of the Oriental delegates to. 
the Madras meeting to carry their share of the discussions, let: 
him consider the case of C. J. Lin, president of Fukien Christian: 
University, Foochow, China. Dr. Lin has four degrees earned’ 
in study in Fukien Christian University, Oberlin College and 
Harvard, Columbia, Drew and Wesleyan Universities. He is 
the president of the China Christian Educational Association, 
chairman of the Personnel Division (Fukien) Provincial Commis- 
sion on People’s Economic Reconstruction, and a member of 
the Standing Committee (Fukien) Provincial Commission on. 
Local Self-government. 


Lindel Tsen 


Bishop Tsen was the first Chinese to have a diocese entirely 
on his own. Endowed with a keen sense of humor, the ability 
to think rapidly on his feet, and the power to analyze and weigh 
issues, he makes a fine presiding officer. In his own diocese in. 
Honan when the Episcopal Church holds sessions, or in other 
assemblies, his pleasing presence adds charm and interest to the 
proceedings. Bishop Tsen has risen to his present position 
through his efficient service as teacher, minister and adminis-- 
trator in Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, St. James Middle School, 
Wuha, where he was headmaster, dean of the Cathedral, Anking, 
and general secretary of the Board of Missions. 

Fifty-four years of age eight days after the Madras Confer- 
ence closes, Bishop Tsen will be one of the oldest delegates from. 
China. : i 
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Miss Tseng Pao-swen 


Miss Tseng Pao-swen’s forty-three years might suggest that 
this decennial meeting of the International Missionary Council 
is her first. But she helped represent her church and nation at 
Jerusalem in 1928. She is an Anglican. Her schooling has in- 
cluded study in the Chekiang Normal School, Mary Vaughan 
High School, Hangchow Blackheath High School, London Uni- 
versity, where she received the bachelor of science degree with 
honors, and Westfield College. 

Americans interested in family trees, ancestors who crossed 
on the Mayflower or fought in the Revolutionary War, might 
ponder Miss Tseng’s ancestry. She can trace it back to the 
philosopher Tseng Tsi, who lived in the sixth century B.C. Her 
great grandfather, Marquis Tseng Kuo-fan, was a scholar, 
statesman and soldier. Her grandfather was a noted mathe- 
matician and her father an essayist and poet. 

Miss Tseng, who is examiner of the Hunan provincial civil 
examinations and founder and principal of Fang Girls’ Collegiate 
School at Changsha, is also the author of a novel, ‘The Cross- 
way,” and of a volume entitled “Experiment in Personal Re- 
ligion.” She is a member of the Youth and Religion Team of 
China. ‘ 

Youre Lew 

College professor, author, lecturer, director of student re- 
ligious activities, secretary of an interdenominational Christian 
organization, promoter of church union, master extraordinary of 
the English language and husband of “one of the Huey girls,” 
this fifty-one-year-old Oriental always looks as though he were 
a young chap of thirty who had just stepped out of a band-box. 
Columbia University conferred the M. A. and Ph. D. on Dr. 
Tsu. In 1933-34 he was visiting lecturer at the Pacific School 
of Religion in Berkeley, California. At present he is professor 
of sociology, chaplain and secretary for alumni at St. John’s 
University in Shanghai. 

T. C. Bau 


T. C. Bau, the outstanding national in the Chinese Baptist 
‘Church, would have been the chairman of arrangements had 
the World Meeting gone to Hangchow as originally planned. 
If experience at world gatherings means anything, he would 
hhave been a good one, for he has represented his church and 
other religious interests in many conferences and conventions: 
Jerusalem, 1928, Northern Baptist Convention in Detroit, 
Fourth World Congress of the Baptist World Alliance, Toronto, 
and the World’s Tenth Sunday School Convention, Los Angeles. 

_ Dr. Bau served the National Christian Council as its chair- 
‘man in 1928-29 and one year as secretary of its Committee on 
Community Life Work. He has been general secretary of the 
Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention since 1922. He is at 
present dean of the Shanghai Baptist Theological Seminary. 


Cc. S. Miao 


“General Secretary, National Committee on Christian Re- 
ligious Education,” is a part of the title of this forty-three-year- 
old doctor of philosophy (Chicago University). Another part 
.of it is ‘“Executive Secretary of the National Christian Council’s 
War Relief Committee.’”’ Dr. Miao is a Baptist, and if anyone 
has difficulty with the pronunciation of that name, the cat will 
help him. He is a professor of religious education at the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai. He helped make the preliminary study of 
‘Christian education in China on which the Weigle report was 
based. He is the author of ‘‘Religious Education in the Christian 
Middle Schools’ and “Education for Service in the Christian 
<Church in China.” 

Haun 

Most men who stammer trip over syllables or words. But 
‘T. H. Sun’s brilliant mind runs so far ahead of his speech that he 
stutters entire sentences. That, however, is by no means his 
.only claim to fame. He does many things well. Not only is he 
.an interesting speaker in either Chinese or English, but he also 
_ reads rapidly and comprehensively. His friends say that, of the 
younger Chinese, he produces the best impression in public 


= 


address. He, too, is a specialist in rural work and as editor of 
the paper Christian Farmer built up its circulation to 70,000 be- 
fore the present war. He belongs to the English Baptist Church. 


P. C. Hsu 


Dr. Hsu is one of the two or three most influential Chinese 
pacifists. He goes to Japan even in these dangerous days and 
talks to Japanese about the policy of the military, knowing that 
he may be courting assassination. But his dynamic personality 
and his passion for international peace as a Christian require- 
ment exert profound influence everywhere he goes. 

Dr. Hsu (Church of Christ in China) spent five years (1910- 
15) at Customs College in Peiping and a second five years (1915- 
20) as student secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in that city. He was 
traveling secretary of the World s Student Christian Federation 
in 1930-31 and lecturer on missions in Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York the next year. At present he is a professor in 
the University of Shanghai. 


F. L. Chang 


“The little man,’”’ as the late Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield 
frequently called the farmer, would be well represented at 
Madras if no other expert in his problems were present except 
F. L. Chang. His ability and specialized knowledge have led 
to his appointment by General Chiang Kai-shek to the position 
of rural specialist on the National Economic Council. Mr. Chang 
spent last summer in Europe and the British Isles, making a study 
of co-operatives and other aids for rural peoples with special 
attention to the folk schools in Denmark. He has set up eleven 
rural reconstruction centers in China where daily demonstration 
is made of what can be done to improve life and lift it at every 
point in village and on farm. 

Mr. Chang (Church of Christ in China) came to America 
in the first group of students to benefit by the Boxer indemnity 
scholarships in 1909. He studied at Yale and returned to Chang- 
sha, where he held a professorship in botany and forestry at 
Yale-in-China College from 1915 to 1921. The next year he 
studied at Harvard on a graduate scholarship in Chinese den- 
drology and andscape architecture. From 1922 to 1926 he was 
professor at Yale-in-China and dean of the high school depart- 
ment. Then he again returned to America for post-graduate 
study at the University of Georgia. Since 1927 he has been 
constantly engaged in rural work in China. 


T. T. Lew 


A prize-winner in his student days in America (Horace 
Russell prize in psychology at the University of Georgia and the 
Fogg scholarship at Yale Divinity), member of the American 
Society of Church History and the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion Association in this country, Timothy Ting-fang Lew re- 
turned to China with the B. A., M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from 
Columbia and the B. D. (magna cum laude) from Yale. He has 
been busy ever since, working like a Trojan and letting the 
honors fall where they will. Many have alighted on his frail 
shoulders: Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi (education), Sigma 
Delta Chi (American journalism), Phi Tau Phi (Chinese), 
honorary D. D., Middlebury College, honorary Doctor of Sacred 
Theology, Oberlin College, Medalist of the University, Columbia. 

He has held professorships and administrative positions in 
Peking Government Teachers’ College, National University 
(Peking), and Yenching University. He has taught or delivered 
special lectures at Yale, Union Theological Seminary, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Boston University, Bangor Seminary and 
Chicago Seminary. 

Dr. Lew, a Congregationalist, holds membership in a half 
dozen organizations which seek to promote Christianity on an 
international or world-wide scale. He has written in whole or 
in part or has translated into Chinese a total of fifteen or twenty 
volumes and has been the editor or associate editor of five or six 
magazines. 

Dr. Lew turns an effective phrase, a famous illustration 
being his declaration at the Shanghai conference on Christian 
unity, ‘“We agree to differ and resolve to love.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE ESSENTIAL ISSUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The barrage of the press against the American Medical As- 
sociation indicates a lack of knowledge of the essential issue at 
stake, and that is: the right of a group to select its members, expel 
them, and to co-operate and work for those principles it deems 
to be right. 

Any dictatorial policy which prevents this leads us closer to 
Germany. The Administration will lose in this battle, as it did 
in the packing of the Supreme Court, when the public becomes 
awakened. 

If the Government can jail members of any organization 
for “restraint of trade” simply for not recognizing or dealing 
with other groups, we might as well make no pretense of free- 
dom. 

A labor union member will not work alongside of a non- 
union man. Shall he be indicted? Members of the American 
Dental Association bar advertising dentists, and refuse to co- 
operate with them. Will they be arrested? Masonic organiza- 
tions bar atheists, and, in some instances, Jews. Such discrimina- 
tion injures their trade. 

What is back of this persecution of the physician? Simply 
because he objects to what he considers to be a half-baked at- 
tempt of the Government to socialize medicine. Other lines of 
business, such as manufacturers, bankers, lumber, and trans- 
portation, also oppose socialism. Speak softly, it is only doctors 
they are after. 

All the sob sisters in the country deplore the high cost of 
medical services, but they know well enough that if rents, in- 
terest, commodities, wastefulness and job-holding were less, the 
needy could pay for medical services. The doctors are always 
starting free medical clinics, but who ever heard of bankers offer- 
ing free interest, or co-operatives and grocers uniting to supply 
free food? 

A government which forces farmers to destroy food and 
limit acreage is in big business complaining about the doctors, 
and the extent of illness, when we know that half of our disease 
is brought about through malnutrition. 

Yes, we had better stick these doctors in the calaboose. 


C. B. Warner. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
* * 


AND WHAT IS OUR DUTY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A young man, whom I know, and who calls himself a radical 
—he was born in Bohemia, and came over here with his mother 
at three years of age and is now probably thirty years old— 
this young man insists that one-third of the masses are now on 
the government pay-roll; and he further declares that if that 
one-third are taken off the government pay-roll, there will be a 
revolution. 

B.G. 

Chicago. 


* * 


“HE PRAYETH BEST WHO LOVETH BEST’”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I remind the writer of the letter signed “Constant 
Reader” in your issue of August 27 that raccoons and all living 
birds and animals are people. They are God’s people. They 
share the life of God with mankind. He who is not aware of the 
divine nature of the raccoons is not fully aware of the divine 
nature of man. When mankind learns to live simply and directly 
in accord with the divine nature in himself as far as it is developed, 
as does the raccoon in accord with the divine nature in himself as 
far as it is developed, we shall have no wars, no dictatorship or 
crooked politicans in power—nor people finding fault when the 


Divine Compassion in a man like Johannes causes him to see the 
beauty and glory and fellowship in his neighbors when their tiny 
hands reach out to what to them are the local gods, asking a little 
of that bounty of which God has given those little gods, the men, 
so much. When the people so misunderstood, the shiftless and 
wilfully idle who send up a perpetual cry that the government 
should take care of them will have learned from the raccoon and 
the deer the lessons they teach: to take what they need, and take 
it by all needed effort to get it; when they accept what gains they 
can get when depressions come and give their best efforts to secur- 
ing only the right leaders, as do the wiser wild geese and apes, 
when they prepare for winter as do the squirrels, not expecting 
some one else to provide the stores, we shall have a better world. 
“Constant Reader’’ may be a Christian, but he or she is a long 
way from understanding about God in His works. 
Owen R. Washburn. 
Guilford, Vt. 


* * 


NO COMPROMISE BETWEEN NAZARETH AND 
MOSCOW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ernest M. Whitesmith’s comment on my letter on Gran- 
ville Hicks makes interesting reading. To justify his claim of 
similarity between the Rome of Peter and the Moscow of Stalin, 
he instances as an example of ‘“‘terroristic assassination’’ the 
divine retribution meted out to Ananias and Sapphira because 
of the double din against the Holy Ghost. And the dispute be- 
tween Peter and Paul over a question of policy is distorted suf- 
ficiently to make Mr. Whitesmith doubt Peter’s loyalty. 

The parallel would have been all the more convincing if 
Mr. Whitesmith had made Ananias et wx Trotskyist saboteurs. 
And of course Christ, in casting out the money changers from 
the Temple, was merely liquidating kulaks! 

The straight line which Mr. Whitesmith finds running from 
the ‘‘terrorism’’ of Peter to the somewhat threadbare Holy In- 
quisition crosses a period which was strangely productive for 
a time racked with terrorism. It gave to the Church such 
personalities as Chrysostom, Augustine, Athanasius, Francis 
and Gregory the Great. It witnessed the civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing of millions of souls. It saw the rise of the crafts guilds, 
the model for modern labor organizations. It watched the 
Church flourish in a hundred sees which lay like the footsteps 
of God across Europe from Rome to the northern capes of 
Britain. 

But beyond Brother Whitesmith’s weird exegesis and his 
freedom with history stands a more important consideration. 
Are Ernest Whitesmith’s letter and the recent series of articles 
in the Leader on Granville Hicks indications that thinking Prot- 
estantism is weighing a liaison with Communism? The tenor of 
the articles seems to be “Communism isn’t so bad,’”’ ““Communism 
is good old horse-and-buggy Christianity,” ‘‘Communism is 
twentieth century Americanism.” Is Universalism helping to 
roll Dimitrov’s Trojan horse within the gates? 

Mr. Whitesmith lumps Communists, Fascists and Catholics 
as the forces of oppression, and exalts himself as a high priest of 
freedom. Yet he sees no contradiction between his love of 
liberty and his giving aid and comfort to the forces of Soviet 
tyranny. Here is a Christian, yet he approves the appointment 
to the faculty of our oldest university of the partisan of a system 
whose ethos has always been anti-God. 

The mark of Cain is written clearly on the forehead of Com- 
munism. Universalism cannot follow in the footsteps of Jesus. 
and traffic with his enemies. There is no compromise between 
Nazareth and Moscow. There are no half-way houses between 
Marx and Christ. 

Francis Sweeney. 

Milford, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


What Is Lacking? 


Liberality and Civilization. The Hib- 
bert Lectures. By Gilbert Murray. 
(Maemillan. $1.00.) 


One approaches a book by Gilbert Mur- 
ray with reverence, knowing that it will be 
noble in style and in spirit, and knowing 
that one will leave it conscious that he 
has been in the presence of a man who has 
studied deeply and thought much. But 
one has to admit that this last effort of 
Murray’s doesn’t add up to a great deal. 
It is beautifully said; there are fresh items 
of information; there are pieces of learning 
and of insight which start the reader’s 
mind off on fruitful tangents of its own; 
but on the whole it is a distinct disappoint- 
ment. 

The argument runs familiarly thus: (1) 
Liberality is not a doctrine, but a spirit or 
attitude of mind, constantly changing in 
its outer manifestation according to the 
circumstances that it has to meet, yet 
always essentially the same in itself: an 
effort to get rid of prejudice so as to see the 
truth, to get rid of selfish passions so as to 
do the right. The genuine liberal wants 
to remedy injustice wherever he sees it, to 
correct the popular sentiments that are 
leading people astray. He befriends not 
the strong but the weak: he will help the 
voteless natives in Africa, the Jews in 
Germany. (2) Liberality is not a popular 
attitude. When a people’s blood is up it 
does not appeal to them; they call for 
something more instinctive, less rational. 
Liberality has been lost in Europe because 
the peoples of Europe have lost the reserve 
of security, wealth and leisure which make 
it possible; and, conversely, these re- 
serves have been lost because Europeans 
haye failed in Liberality—a ‘‘vicious 
circle’ that Murray fails to break. (8) 
When it comes to the problem of keeping 
alive Liberal thought and feeling in a 
world which has turned anti-Liberal, 
Murray seems caught in the net of a Greek 
tragedy. He can only lament that the 
right start was made in the League of 
Nations—that promising creature which 
died before it became a man; and conclude 
with: Let us keep up our courage! 

True words, words brave and lofty; 
words that warm you when they are being 
said; but when you carry them home with 
you and try to get some help or inkling of 
help out of them, they let you down; they 
boil down to a piece of magnificent impo- 
tence. What’s lacking in Murray’s ‘‘Lib- 
erality’? What is it that makes you, 
while giving moral assent to it, know that 
it will never make headway in this world 
until it is mixed with, or transformed by, 
something else? The trouble, I think, is 
that Murray’s Liberality isn’t a religion. 


The publisher’s blurb says: ‘‘This book is 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


truly a proclamation for a Christian code 
of national ethics.’’ That’s true as far as 
it goes; but the book is not written from 
the background of Christianity: it is the 
moral idealism of modern rationalism at 
its best. Murray is essentially a Stoic 
philosopher, and while the Stoic philos- 
ophers had ethical conceptions lofty 
enough, they never turned or threatened 
to turn the world upside down. It is 
only a religion which can do that, only a 
religion which can reorient and reorganize 
the base of our living; and the religion 
which can do the job Murray wants done 
is Christianity. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


Revolutionary Christianity 


It Began in Galilee. A Study in Revo- 
lutionary Christianity. By Reginald 
J. Barker. (Cokesbury Press. $2.50.) 

If the virtues of Gilbert Murray’s ‘‘Lib- 
erality and Civilization’? could be com- 
bined with the virtues of Barker’s ‘‘It Be- 
gan in Galilee,’ or vice versa, the result 
would be one of the greatest books of 
this generation. Murray has a power to 
organize thought and express it in writing 
second to none; Barker has the message 
which ought to be spoken. The former 
has some elevated ideas about what ought 
to be done; the latter is “‘more instinctive, 
less rational,’”’ as Murray would say; but 
his passion is on the side of life; he has 
a gospel; he has that faith which is the 
primary necessity if the works are ever to 
be done. 

The message of Jesus, says Barker, ‘“‘was 
the announcement of a new community 
life of persons, co-operating to meet each 
other’s material needs and attached to 
each other as brothers.” That was the 
gist of the Kingdom of God which Jesus 
said “is now in your midst” but also yet 
to come in the fullness of power. ‘‘The 
rich, as rich, cannot enter it, and the 
violent fail to achieve it. For the rich 
to enter they must unload their posses- 
sions, and for the violent to enter they 
must abandon the violence which is un- 
true to the nature of Love and defies the 
unity of our life in God.” ‘‘This Kingdom 
can be established neither by material 
means nor by merely spiritual means— 
neither by solely concentrating on the 
economic and political nor by solely con- 
centrating on the interior life of man. 
The first is the error of modern commu- 
nism, and the second is the error of tradi- 
tional evangelism.” 

The central thesis of Barker’s book is 
that the social and personal, and that 
faith and works, are but different aspects 
of one indivisible reality. To wit: “The 
emergence of Christian personality is 
only fully possible within the Christian 
community, that is to say, when the in- 
dividual is living in right relations with 


his fellowmen and with God. Moreover, 
such relations have no reality unless they 
find adequate and visible expression in the 
material life of such a community upon 
earth.” And: “Love to God and love to 
our neighbor are integral parts of the one 
saving experience, and the reality of this 
new life of loving relationship with men 
and with God is seen in the revolution it 
makes in the life of men together—and 
this is not a by-product, it is a fruit.” 

Barker is as much concerned with Chris- 
tianizing the churches as with Christianiz- 
ing the world, and what he has to say 
about the first is arresting. The revival 
of genuine Christianity must take form, 
first of all, as an order within the churches. 
Because of the many national and denomi- 
national divisions, ‘‘it will be an order 
cutting across all frontiers, drawing mem- 
bers from all nations and all churches and 
from those attached to no churches.” 
“The time has come for such an organized 
movement to arise. There is every proba- 
bility that as it grows in influence and 
numbers it will be rejected by the existing 
churches, and may be compelled to found 
a church life of its own.” 

“Tt will not begin as a mass movement. 
It will begin with one or two outstanding 
personalities, with at most a few others 
associated with them. ... It will begin 
as unofficially as the original movement 
began in Galilee. ... They will begin 
with acknowledging our common failure, 
our common need of God, and manifest 
their initial obedience, their new-born 
readiness to do His will, in putting on one 
side all the concerns of self-interest, and 
even family ties. . . .” 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


REFORM UNDER FIRE 
(Continued from page 1106) 
reintroduced, except where war conditions 
have resulted in voluntary increases. The 
powerful co-operatives are a great help to 
the worker and social insurance is growing. 

As for education, Loyalist Spain has 
performed a miracle. In 1931 Spain’s 
illiterates constituted 52 percent of the 
country; 9,000 villages were without a 
teacher. Thousands of new schools have 
been opened, the number of teachers has 
been almost doubled, and the educational 
budget for 1937 was ten times the amount 
voted for all of Spain in 1931. University 
research work has gone on in spite of the 
war, and Sir Frederick Kenyon of the 
British Muesum reported that Spain’s art 
treasures were safe. 

By contrast, Franco Spain has declared 
for a corporative state, it has crushed 
regional autonomy, its prisons are de- 
scribed in Koestler’s “Spanish Testament,” 
its justice is portrayed in Vilaplana’s 
“Burgos Justice,’ and its educational 
ideals were expressed by the Marquis de 
Loyoza, who attributed the whole trouble 
to “this stupid desire of the government 
to teach Spanish people to read.’’— 
Nofrontier News Service. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


DURING OFFICE HOURS 


During office hours these days we spend 
most of our time conferring. No, not de- 
grees, information. From morning till 
night a steady stream of persons at work 
in Universalist church schools, and eager 
to do a more effective piece of work, 
passes through our office. And that isn’t 
a true statement, either, for they don’t 
pass, they stop. 

And we are glad to have them come. 
For only in this way do we realize the 
extent to which our school leaders turn to 
their overhead organization for guidance 
and advice. There is little that we have 
to sell. Most of our possessions we give 
away. But on the large table in the center 
of our office floor we try to keep displayed 
books, maps, leaflets, magazines, pictures 
—in fact anything that will help a teacher 
in her teaching, or a superintendent in his 
superintending! 

For instance, during the past week 
several hours of one day were given by 
a member of our staff to counseling with 
the chairman of a religious education com- 
mittee regarding the type of program their 
school ought to sponsor to help deepen and 
broaden the religious education of the 
pupils entrusted to its care. Another day 
a member of the board of trustees of one 
of our churches spent several hours with a 
worker plotting the courses of study for 
her school. 

These things can’t be done in a moment. 
A lot of past history has to be unraveled. 
A lot of explanations and interpretations 
have to be shared. But it is the surest 
way we know of to start the school off on 
the right foot. True, every school cannot 
send its representative to headquarters to 
confer with a worker. But many schools 
can that never doso. We are not running 
out of work—we have enough to keep us 
busy. But always we are eager to enlarge 
the usefulness of our organization. Is 
your school making the most of its rela- 
tionship to the General Sunday School 


Association? 
* * 


FOR THAT ADULT GROUP 


These are the days when ministers, 
superintendent, teachers, and others are 
looking about for “something’’ to use in 
various classes of the church school. They 
tell us there are lots of courses for the 
teacher of children, but somehow they 
cannot find the right thing for that class 
of adults. 

Have you seen The Helper? It is a 
Universalist publication which is issued 
quarterly. The current quarter is a new 
venture, for it deals with Attitudes of the 
Mature Mind, and is geared at an adult 
level, not for high school people. Several 
of the ministers of our fellowship who have 
had training and experience in the field of 


social action have contributed to this 
issue, dealing with several phases of adult 
interests. For your information we list 
the table of contents, and the names of 
those who have supplied the various dis- 
cussions. Rev. Max A. Kapp, now of 
Rochester, New York, has acted as editor 
of this quarter’s study. 

Marks of the Mature Mind—Max A. 


Kapp. 
What Keeps Us from Growing Up?— 
Max A. Kapp. 


The Mature Attitude Toward Propa- 
ganda—Max A. Kapp. 

The Bible a Book for Adults—Clinton L. 
Scott. 

The Mature Attitude toward Crime and 
Punishment—Helene Ulrich. 

The Mature Attitude toward Race 
Prejudice—Max A. Kapp. 

The Mature Attitude toward Childhood 
—Dorothy T. Spoerl. 

The Mature Attitude toward Parent- 
hood—Dorothy T. Spoerl. 

The Mature Attitude toward Religion— 
Clinton L. Scott. 

Can Democracy Be Saved by Educa- 
tion?—Max A. Kapp. 

What about Consumer Co-operation?— 
Clinton L. Scott. 

Thinking about Peace and War—Max 
A. Kapp. 

Glancing Backward and Forward— 
Max A. Kapp. 

Several copies of The Helper have gone 
to your minister and key persons in your 
parish as an introduction to this new 
study. Inquire for them; handle them; 
study them. Further copies may be or- 
dered through the Universalist Publishing 
House, -16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Fifteen cents each in quantity. 


* * 


WELCOMING THE CARYS 


On Sept. 12 Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Cary of Tokyo, Japan, reached New 
York, having left Japan on Aug. 16 on a 
freighter. With them will come their goods 
and chattels, and many of the prized pos- 
sessions of Dr. and Mrs, Cary, to be dis- 
tributed among their children here. 

Their friends hereabouts will want to 
see them, and to hear from their own lips 
something of the work in which we are all 
vitally interested. In order to make such a 
meeting possible, the International Church 
Extension Board, under which the Carys 
served in the Orient, are sponsoring a re- 
ception at Headquarters, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., on the afternoon of Sept. 
22, between 3.30 and 5.30 p. m. 

All friends of Universalism are cordially 
invited. All those who are interested in 
our work in the Orient will want to meet 
this young couple who have been in charge 
of our work there. We invite you to join 
us. 


OBSERVING RALLY DAY 

In the worship services which were 
mailed to all superintendents some time 
ago, we made no mention of Rally Day. 
Increasingly we find schools observing 
this on different Sundays. Some groups 
call it Homecoming Day, or Reopening 
Sunday, and their special observance 
comes on the first Sunday they are open 
in the fall. If it is the first Sunday back 
one type of service would be used. But 
if it is the fourth or the fifth, a different 
type would be desirable. If at that re- 
opening service you planned to introduce 
new classes to the department in which 
they now find themselves, or new teachers 
to classes, you will want a highly individ- 
ualized service which no outside person 
can provide for you. 

So we have prepared no special Rally 
Day service for 1938. For those who wish 
to have a special program on some Sunday 
of their choice, however, we will gladly 
offer suggestions. A number of Rally 
Day Programs from other years are still 
available and may be secured by sending 
your request to the General Sunday School 
Association, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

* * 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
AND ADDISON’S WALK 

Of Oxford’s colleges, with their grey 
old buildings and lovely gardens, Magdalen 
has, I think, the most to offer the visitor. 

Passing from the gargoyled cloisters 
which surround one of the pleasantest 
bowling greens you can imagine, you enter 
by a narrow passage into grounds which 
might belong to a fine country home. 
There is a formal garden, there are meadow 
walks, and there is a park in which the 
deer browse in the shade of giant elms. 
By the garden and through the park, 
which is called The Grove, runs a branch 
of the little River Cherwell, and by this 
stream lies Addison’s Walk. 

Here Joseph Addison, of Spectator fame, 
once strolled and meditated; a Fellow of 
the College and already building for him- 
self a reputation as a poet. 

We of the church probably know him 
best for his paraphrase of the 19th Psalm, 
which appeared first in the Tatler Papers. 
Many of us are familiar with it as a hymn, 
set to the magnificent melody from Haydn’s 
“Creation.” Here on this old walk, 
shaded by giant trees planted in 1660 after 
the Restoration, the words take on more 
meaning. 


“The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


“The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand.” 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A VISIT TO THE SOUTH 
Madelyn H. Wood 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
Georgia Convention was celebrated at 
the annual meeting held in Canon, Georgia, 
Aug. 12 to 14. It was my privilege to at- 
‘tend as the representative of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. The 
heat of the sun was terrific, the red dust 
blew in clouds, ruining complexions and 
shoes alike, but no one seemed to mind. 
We were assembled from far and near to 
transact the business of an annual con- 
vention, to celebrate the anniversary of 
one hundred years of organized Univer- 
salism in Georgia, and to receive inspira- 
tion and direction for the years ahead. 
Under the able leadership of the program 
chairman, Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, 
every meeting and event was held as 
scheduled. 

There are two things which always im- 
press me when I attend a Southern Con- 
vention—the loyalty of the people and 
the fine groups of young people. I wonder 

* how staunch a Universalist I should be if 
I had to drive fifty or sixty miles to morn- 
ing service, and had opportunity of hear- 
ing liberal preaching only once a month. 
It takes strong conviction and deep faith 
to keep one loyal under such circumstances. 
This is the situation which obtains in 
Georgia. No church, except Atlanta, 
which is a federated church, has a resident 
minister, and the State Superintendent is 
able to make the circuit but once a month. 
It is high time that we, as a Church, gave 
thought to our home-service field and took 
steps to build a closer fellowship among 
our scattered groups. 

The young people took an active part 
in all the meetings. They furnished 
splendid music at every session and con- 
ducted an interesting Sunday morning 
service. There was something very de- 
lightful and personal in the way they said, 
“And how are you this morning, Mrs. 
Wood?” 

But it was the women of Georgia that 
I was particularly interested in. I wanted 
to get acquainted with them; to tell them 

of the aims and ambitions of the W. N. 
M. A.; to find out their needs and the way 
to build a program which would be of most 
help to them. I found there, as in every 
Convention, that they were carrying the 

burden of work which such an occasion 
brings. They were hostesses to the dele- 
gates, planned, cooked and served the 
meals at the Woman’s Club, arranged the 
delightful banquet, and ended up on Sun- 
day by serving dinner in the grove to 
everyone who attended service. The 
women of Georgia and North Carolina do 

“not have the problem of several women’s 

organizations in one church. They are 
all organized as Mission Circles, Some of 


them do not like the name. They carry 
on all the work which women may do for 
and through their church, and they feel 
that the word ‘“‘mission,’’ because of its 
connotation, limits the denomination’s 
understanding of their activities. Be that 
as it may, they are performing real service 
in keeping their churches open and their 
interest in denominational matters keen. 
On Sunday afternoon, I rode North to 
Friendly House with Mr. and Mrs. Boorn. 
After the heat of Georgia, the cool moun- 
tain air was particularly refreshing, and 
the scenery was beautiful beyond my power 
to describe. It was, of course, vacation 
time at Friendly House, so I had oppor- 
tunity to meet only a few members of the 
parish, but I saw the Chapel and the 
House, from storeroom to library, Faith 
House up’the river road, and the Weaving 
House on the road to Waynesville. The 
trip made real for me places and people 
that I had read about for years. I wish I 
could make them real and vital for you. 
While this is a brief account of my first 
fall Convention trip, it also gives me 
opportunity to greet you as we start on 
our year’s work together. You may well 
be proud of the accomplishments of 1938. 
It was a real financial achievement to go 
over the top in the campaign for the new 


Administration Building at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Camp and to underwrite 
the deficit in the North Carolina work. 
This year let us give particular attention 
to program and organization—let us see 
if we cannot build a more unified woman- 
power within the Universalist Church. 
Mrs. Taylor, our promotional secretary, 
will send the plans we have in mind to 
every local group. If you have suggestions 
send them back to us. This is a “together” 
proposition, so let us work and grow by 
sharing our experiences. The year 1938- 


1939 will be just what we make it. Let’s 
make it a year to be proud of. 
* * 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD 


Dates for this meeting have been 
changed several times to accommodate 
ourselves to dates of importance to the 
denomination, but of this we feel quite 
sure, the annual meeting will be held dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 16, probably com- 
mencing Oct. 20. The meeting will be 
held in the charming summer home of 
Mrs. Charles A. Latham in the heart of 
the beauty of the Catskills. Communica- 
tions to be considered by the Executive 
Board should be sent to the president or 
to headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
by Oct. 15, and after thatd ate sent in 
care of Mrs. Latham, whose address is 
*‘Content,’’ Onteora Club, Tannersville, 
New York. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEGINNING YOUR YEAR 

As our local young people’s groups begin 
a new year they may well consider certain 
fundamentals that are essential to the 
success of any organization. Therefore, we 
suggest that each group devote at least 
two meetings to a discussion of purposes 
and objectives before they make definite 
plans for the activities of the year. The 
following suggestions which appeared in 
the September, 1937, issue of Onward may 
be helpful. 


First Meeting—Purpose 

Have you any reason for existence as a 
young people’s society? Just what are 
the purposes for which your organization 
stands? Have you a constitution in which 
there is a statement of your purpose? 
If so, a discussion of this purpose is in 
order. If not, ought you to write one? 

Have each member take some time to 
write down on paper what he believes the 
purpose of your organization is or should 
be. After this has been done consider the 
purpose of the Y. P. C. U. as stated in the 
constitution of the National Union. It is 
as follows: “The Young People’s Christian 
Union is organized for the promotion of 
Christian culture, service, and leadership 
among the young people of the Univer- 
salist Church, and the extension of the 


power and influence of liberalism in every 
way possible.”’ 

What do we mean by culture, service 
and leadership? And, particularly, Chris- 
tian culture, Christian service and Christian 
leadership? And how about the necessity 
today of the extension of the power and 
influence of liberalism? 

Perhaps you will find, after reading and 
discussing the purposes written by your 
members, that the essential points are all 
covered in the purpose as stated in the 
National Union constitution. If so, you 
may adopt it as your purpose, but only 
after having discussed it thoroughly. 


Second Meeting—Objectives 


When you have adopted the general 
purposes for your organization you will 
find it necessary to develop from that pur- 
pose a list of specific objectives that will 
guide you in carrying out the purpose. 
These objectives may be either “long 
term” or ‘short term,” that is, for two, 
three or five years, or for six months, or 
one year. 

Many young people’s groups have 
found that the objectives for carrying the 
purpose of their organizations may be 
listed under four headings; namely— 
Study, Worship, Service, and Recreaiton. 

(Continued on page 1134) 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Henry R. Rose will resume services 
at the Church of Our Father, 415 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, on Sunday, Sept. 18. His 
subject will be: ““Why I Love the Uni- 
versalist Church.’ Dr. and Mrs. Rose 
will live at the Marlboro Inn, 334 Grove 
St., Montclair, N. J. 


Howard C. Berringer of Lunenberg, 
N.S., called at Headquarters Sept. 8. 


Dr. Frank Jennings of the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches is bereaved by 
the death, Sept. 6, of his eighteen-year-old 
daughter, Audrey Eleanor. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the ser- 
vice and preached the sermon at the 
First Methodist Church, Cobleskill, N. Y., 
Sept. 4, to enable the pastor, Mr. Porter, 
to have another Sunday at his camp in 
Maine. 


Rey. George L. Thompson of Randolph 
is the Prohibition candidate for governor 
of Massachusetts, receiving a unanimous 
vote on the first ballot. at the meeting of 
the Prohibition State Committee called for 
the purpose of nominating candidates. 


Miss Dora J. Brown, bookstore manager 
for the Universalist Publishing House, 
completed twenty-one years of service on 
Sept. 6. She was remembered by her 
associates at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
with a bouquet of twenty-one beautiful 
red roses. 


Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick entertained 
the pastors of Cobleskill, N. Y., and their 
wives, Sept. 7, at the Lakeview Hotel, 
Summit, N. Y., in honor of Rev. and Mrs. 
Morris Skinner, who have come to the 
Lutheran Church of Cobleskill. Catholic, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Reformed and Universalist churches were 
represented in the party. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., addressed 
the Burroughs Club of Oneonta, N. Y., 
Sept. 10 on ‘Nature and Human Nature.” 
The meeting was held in one of the most 
beautiful gardens of the city. Rev. and 
Mrs. Charles Albert Wyman were special 
guests of the club. 


Miss Florence I. Adams, assistant editor 
of the Leader, and her sister, Miss Stella E. 
Adams, of Brookline, left by motor with 
Dr. van Schaick on Sept. 15 for the Little 
Hill Farm, Beards Hollow, Schoharie 
County, N. Y., where they will have a ten- 
day rest. 


Rey. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
was the special speaker at the Freshman 
Camp of the University of Vermont, held 
at Camp Abnaki under the auspices of 
the Vermont Y. M. C. A., Sept. 9 to 12. 
His subjects, as requested, were education 
and sex hygiene. On Aug. 4 he was a 
speaker at the annual Vermont School of 
Family Relationships held for four days 


at the University of Vermont in Burling- 
ton, speaking as a psychoanalyst on ‘‘The 
Holiness of the Family.”’ 


A son, Myles McMillan, was born to 
Rey. and Mrs. Myles W. Rodehayer, of 
Waterville, Maine, on Sept. 1. 

Rey. Philip F. Mayer, at one time pastor 
of the Medford Hillside (Mass.) Univer- 
salist church, has been made supervisor 


of the W. P. A. Adult Education program 


for an area including Canton, Masillon and 
a number of other cities in Ohio. His ad- 
dress is 618 High Ave., N. W., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill—Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
pastor. The minister and the men of this 
church conceived the idea of having a joint 
field day of all the Protestant churches of 
the city. Other churches joined heartily 
in the project, and on June 22 400 men 
united in a program of athletic sports, 
including a ball game. A buffet supper 
was served and following this, in the early 
evening, Mayor Edwin O. Childs of New- 
ton addressed the gathering. So successful 
was the affair that the men have planned 
a big mass meeting of the laymen for next 
winter, with some nationally known 
speaker. 

Chatham.—This church has had a profit- 
able season, the Sunday services closing 
Aug. 28. The regular services were sus- 
tained. by Rev. Otto Lyding, pastor, 
David Peterson, organist and harpist, 
Mrs. Josephine Buck Iranoff, soprano and 
organist, with occasional violin and cello 
soloists. As a special social feature, three 
progressive suppers were held at the mem- 
bers’ homes. A movement is under way to 
renovate the organ, and to that end a series 
of food sales were held, a tea and bridge 
given by the Misses Allen of Harwichport. 
An encouraging start has been made. 
The group of young people had a last get- 
together on the beach with bonfires and 
songs. They presented Mrs. Iranoff with 
the Cape Cod book, ‘‘The Narrow Lands,” 
as she with her husband left for Baldwin, 
Kansas, where Albert Iranoff will teach 
German and French in Baker University. 

Peabody.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
Considerable work has been done upon the 
church plant during the summer. A new 
floor in the vestry has been laid, the walls 
and ceiling have been cleaned, and the 
ladies’ parlor has been redecorated. Ser- 
vices were resumed on Sept. 11. 

Brockton.—Rey. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. During the summer, the church 
building has been renovated. The exterior 
has been painted a color a little lighter 
than heretofore. The stairs and walls of 
the vestibule next to the vestry have also 
been painted, and the vestry ceiling has 
been kalsomined. Members of the Men’s 


Club undertook the task of painting the 
walls and vertical supports in the vestry, 
which required many hours of labor. 
The work in painting parts of the walls 
and varnishing the floor in the ladies’ 
parlor was done by two of the young men 
in the church school. The first meeting of 
the Men’s Club will be held on Sept. 21. 
An officer of the U. S. Coast Guard will 
present a motion picture, equipped with 
sound, of the “Story of the Coast Guard” 
and “‘The Coast Guard Academy.” 

Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. A group of the men have been busy 
through the summer working in the 
church, and the result is a most pleasing 
change in the appearance of much of the 
church plant. The entrance to the parish 
hall has been redecorated; the vestry has 
been completely renovated; the chancel 
has been retouched and tinted in a shade 
that does not make a contrast with the 
main body of the church. The money to 
cover the cost of these improvements was 
raised by the saving of pennies through the 
past year. A total of $80 was realized from 
the pennies turned in. 


New Hampshire 
Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. During the summer workmen 
have made a marvelous transformation in- 
side of the church, redecorating not only 
the auditorium but every hallway and 
room within the building, besides making 
other needed repairs. Early in October 
a rededication service will be held, with 
several prominent officials of the denomi- 
nation as well as local clergymen as 
speakers. Both the State and General 
Convention quotas were paid in full for 
the year. The parish was represented by 
large delegations at the conventions in 
Portsmouth, and the pastor was encouraged 
to extend an invitation to the Conventions 

to meet in this church in 1939. 


Vermont 

Hartland.—Rev. William Forkell, pas- 
tor. The eighteenth annual Old Home 
Sunday observance was held in Hartland 
Aug. 21, at the Congregational church. 
The Hartland Religious Association, Uni- 
versalist and Congregational, unites with 
the. Methodists for this annual event. 
The church was filled at the morning ser- 
vice, when Rey. Stanley G. Spear of 
Beverly, Mass., preached the sermon, Dr. 
Forkell conducting the service. The pic- 
nic lunch on the church lawn is an oppor- 
tunity to renew former friendships by the 
many who attend from a distance, new 
faces appearing each year. At the after- 
noon service, Dr. Morrison Russell Boyn- 
ton, of Newton Center, Mass., was the 
preacher, Rev. Harold Campbell assisting 
in the service. Splendid musical numbers 
were rendered at each service. The music 
was under the direction of Miss Florence 
Sturtevant.of the Universalist church. 
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INSTALLATION OF DR. CUMMINS 


A service of installation for Dr. Robert 
Cummins, the new General Superintendent, 
will be held Tuesday evening, Oct. 18, at 
the First Parish Church in Malden (Uni- 
versalist). The service will be at eight 
o’clock in the church, and will be followed 
by a reception for Dr. and Mrs. Cummins 
in the parish house. All Universalists and 
their friends are cordially invited to be 


present. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Alfred C. Lane is professor emeritus 
of geology and mineralogy in Tufts Col- 
lege. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Houston, 
Texas. 

Rey. Ralph P. Boyd is minister of the 
Camp Hill Circuit of Universalist churches 
in Alabama. 

Robert Dick is a student in Tufts Col- 
lege. 

Rey. Jeffrey W. Campbell is a Univer- 
salist minister, now connected with the 
Student Christian Movement in Boston. 

Allen R. Clark of Calais, Maine, is a 
recent graduate of Proctor Academy. 

Rev. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kansas. 


* * 


A SECOND SUMMER AT OXFORD 


Every bump and nook of the road from 
Lake Chargoggagoggmanchauggaggog- 
chaubunagungamaugg to the Oxford church 
and on to Camp Clara Barton is well known 
to our faithful Ford, which traveled in 
excess of a thousand miles in pursuit of 
parish duties this past month at the Ox- 
ford church. 

We wondered if the thrill of the historic 
church and the charm of Camp Clara 
Barton would still hold the second summer. 
It did, in fact the work this year was even 
more interesting than it was last summer. 
It seemed to be more successful—as we 
measure successful church work. The 
attendance at the morning services was 
greater than it was last year. 

An interesting custom was established, 
or re-established, when the Methodist 
church joined us for one service. The first 
Methodist services in Oxford were held in 
the Universalist church prior to 1835. 
Rey. Emory Buck, present minister of the 
Methodist church, was very happy to par- 
ticipate in the fellowship service, and 
urged that it become an annual event. 

At the first service the deacons of the 
Congregational church served communion, 
using the set from their church. 

Everyone in Oxford is delighted at the 
prospect of having the church restored. 
They rejoice not only at the prospect of 
work for local residents, but in the antici- 
_ pated loveliness of the restored building. 
_ Surely it will be a joy to worship in the 
_ old upper room when it has been restored. 
And what a satisfaction to be able to point 


out the old church to visitors after the 
“country store front’? and stores have 
been removed. The State Convention de- 
serves great praise for this work. 

The attendance at the morning ser- 
vices ranged from thirty-seven to 123, 
the average being seventy. Besides this 
part of the work, I spoke to the young 
people of the Methodist church and held 
four vesper services for Camp Clara Bar- 
ton. 

A fair amount of parish work was sand- 
wiched in between visiting with the camp- 
ers, umpiring their ball games, and enjoy- 
ing their informal concert for Drs. White 
and Wagner. Forty-eight calls were made 
on the people of Oxford and vicinity. 
Included in this number was a call at 
“Hearthstones,” the home of the Congre- 
gational minister—the house in which 
Henry Ward Beecher was married. Others 
visited were such loyal Universalists as the 
Parkers of Fiskdale, and old time Uni- 
versalists in Oxford, Gibson, Thayer, 
Tyler, Darling, Farmer, Snow, Taft, and 
Fortin. 

The whole family enjoyed the work and 
the stay on the lake. It was not all work. 
In the morning the lake was lovely, birds 
of all kinds, a turtle moving softly to the 
water’s edge, a row or motor boat ride and 
a dip in the cool water. We enjoyed it, 
work and all. We hope it proves to be 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

Our appreciation goes to Mrs. Elsner 
and Miss Winterbottom of Camp Clara 
Barton, to Mrs. Grace Thayer, Miss Grace 
Darling, Mrs. Snow and the volunteer 
organists, for helping in the work of the 
month. 

The number of visitors at the morning 
services from other Universalist churches 
was greater this summer than last. When 
the building has been restored this flow 
of pilgrims should increase. 

Harold Lumsden. 


* * 


A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


The Lord’s Day League of New England 
recommends the following program and 
urges all church and civie forces to co- 
operate in this educational emphasis on 
the essential and fundamental place of 
Sunday, the Lord’s Day, in the civie, 
moral and religious life of the nation. 

A unified church approach to this prob- 
lem is proposed. It is primarily a problem 
of religion, and affects the work of the 
church, and the welfare of communities 
and individuals. 

The Church believes that Sunday, the 
Lord’s Day, is essential to the highest 
physical, moral and spiritual welfare of 
the people, and the very existence of the 
Church depends upon its perpetuation and 
observance. 

The primary need for and purpose of 
Sunday, the Lord’s Day, is for rest, re- 
ligion, Christian service and family fellow- 
ship; it should be truly re-creative in every 


sense. For the Christian, every day is a 
holy day. In this sense, Sunday is a 
most holy day. Sunday, the Lord’s Day, 
should be kept free from all unnecessary 
commercial activity. In the place of this, 
Sunday should be used to restore man’s 
depleted energies of mind, body and spirit. 

In presenting the above statement of 
belief, it is clear that it is a statement of 
fundamental principles, and does not at- 
tempt to particularize. It is also clear that 
the statements used may be subject to a 
variety of interpretations; however, it is 
the intention of the League that they be 
given the highest value in such interpre- 
tations. 

The International Sunday School Lesson 
for this day is on Sunday Observance. The 
Lord’s Day League will make available 
supplementary lesson materials that will 
be suitable for both adult and young 
people’s classes. 

Young People’s and Christian Endeavor 
Societies should use the topic—‘*What 
Does the Christian Church Believe about 
Sunday?” The Lord’s Day League will 
provide discussion helps. 

Sunday evening union meetings can be 
arranged by ministers’ associations and 
other church and civie groups. The 
Lord’s Day League will be glad to co- 
operate and assist in getting speakers, and 
in publicity. 

When possible churches are asked to use 
the speakers of the Lord’s Day League in 
regular church services, and thus co- 
operate with this program. 

The true function of law is in the in- 
terest of civic strength, moral integrity 
and religious faith and practice. Laws re- 
strain greedy and selfish men and protect 
the rights of all. The Lord’s Day League 
proposes that there be in each state a study 
of the laws of the state, with particular 
attention as to how well this function is 
served. Are the laws relating to the Lord’s 
Day designed primarily in the interest of 
rest, religion, Christian service and family 
fellowship, or are they more in the interest 
of business and selfish commercial activity? 

Write for supplies and program sugges- 
tions to the Lord’s Day League of New 
England, 88 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Vernon L. Phillips, 
General Secretary Lord’s Day League. 


* * 


UNION MEETING AT CEDAR HILL 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
and the Unitarian Sunday School Union 
are meeting again this year at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham, Oct. 1. 

Theme: “Character Education in the 
Church School—Why, What, How?” 

Assembly will be from 2.15 to 2.30. 
Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman will give an 
address, after which group conferences 
will be held: Beginners and Nursery, Miss 
Beulah Cone. Primary, Miss Harriet 
Teachout. Juniors, Mrs. Ruth Owen 
Pullman. Junior High, Miss Elizabeth 
Hopkins. Senior, Rev. Tracy Pullman, 
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From 6 to 7 supper will be served at 
the Rockery, 50 cents. 

At 7.15, address, Rev. Robert Cum- 
mins, D. D.; 7.45, worship, Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D. 

Reservations for supper must be made 
by Sept. 28 with Mrs. C. R. Barker, 89 
Magoun Ave., Medford, Mass. (Mystic 
3172-W.) 

It is hoped that many Universalist and 
Unitarian schools, not only in eastern 
Massachusetts, but in Rhode Island and 
southern New Hampshire, will take ad- 
vantage of the excellent program pro- 
vided. 


* * 


Weve Cau: 

(Continued from page 1131) 
Consider your purpose and see if these 
headings will help your group. 

It is suggested that you take the above 
headings or such others as you may select 
and, in your discussion, list all suggestions 
from members under the correct heading. 
For example, your meetings on Sunday 
evening may be suggested as a way to carry 
out your general purpose. When listing 
this under your objectives it could come 
under at least three headings in many 
groups—study (your discussion meetings), 
worship (your worship service), and 
recreation (your fellowship together, eat- 
ing together, playing games together, etc.). 

Be sure that every member expresses 
himself and makes some contribution to 
the discussion. Consider carefully every 
suggestion. Make every member feel that 
he is making a valuable contribution. 
This is the point at which you will be able 
to enlist the support of every member in 
carrying out the suggestions which they 
have made. 

When we have done these things we can 
give our attention to making plans for the 
immediate future. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 
Previously reported .............. 1,225 
Little Hocking, Ohio.............. 1 
MEI a Sa SR Be ee a a 1,226 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 434. Towanda, 
Pa., 10. Standing Stone, Pa., 3. Total, 
447. 


Notices 
MAINE STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of the Universalist Conven- 
tions of Maine will be held in the Universalist church 
of Biddeford on Sept. 18, 19, 20, and 21. 

On Sunday, Sept. 18, the annual reception to newly 
settled ministers and their families will be held in 
the vestry from 4 to 5 p. m. 

In the evening a mass meeting will be held in the 
auditorium, Rev. George H. Thorburn, pastor of 
the church, conducting the worship service. 

The State Convention will be called to order 
by the president, Chief Justice Charles J. Dunn of 
Orono. Addresses will be given by Mrs. Madelyn 
H. Wood, president of the W. N. M. A., Dean Clar- 


Rally Day Post Cards 


A new series of Rally Cards for 1938 
The cards are designed for the Cradle Roll, 


Beginners, Primary, and Junior Depart- 


ments, with a special design for Young 


People and General Card. 


EA oo, ~ MS 
.) Dext Sunday is 
“YS RALLY DAY 


for Baby too. 


Primary 


Young People — General 


Price: $1.25 per 100 


Sold in any quantity 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street “t+ “t+ Boston, Mass. 
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ence R. Skinner of Tufts School of Religion, and Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass. 

The Women’s Missionary Society will meet on 
Monday. Addresses will be made by Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie, State Superintendent, Rev. George 
C. Boorn of North Carolina, and Mrs. Wood. 

At 7.30 p. m. Rev. Sheldon Christian of Bruns- 
wick will give the occasional sermon in the auditorium. 

On Tuesday the Sunday School Association will 
meet at 9 a.m. The principal address in the after- 
noon will be given by Dr. William Wallace Rose 
of Lynn, Mass., followed by a panel discussion. 

Tuesday at 6.45 p. m. the annual banquet of the 
Laymen’s Fellowship will be held in the vestry, with 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, as the 
principal speaker. At the same hour the Woman’s 
Friendship Dinner will be held in the Methodist 
church. Dr. Cummins will address this group also. 

The business session of the State Convention will 
be held on Wednesday, for the hearing of reports, 
election of officers, and other business. 

At 6.30 on Wednesday, in the vestry, a banquet 
for all the organizations will be held, with Dr. Cum- 
mins as the speaker. 

x & 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received on letter of transfer from New York, 
licentiate Raymond Scott. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
ie. 


INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 91st session of the Indiana State Convention 
of Universalists is to be held at the Central Church, 
Indianapolis, Sept. 25-26, beginning Sunday at 2.30 
p. m. and continuing through Monday. 

: Paul M. Mock, Secretary. 
* * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Official Call 

The 110th annual combined sessions of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will convene at the First 
Universalist Church, Biddeford, Maine, Sept. 18-21, 
1938. The business session of the Maine Univer- 
salist Convention Incorporated will convene on 
Sept. 21 at 9 a. m., and carry through the day, con- 
eluding with the banquet at 6.30 in the church vestry. 

William Dawes Veazie. 
* * 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Columbus, 
Ohio, on Sept. 16,1938, at 2 p.m., for the examination 
of Mr. Raymond Matthewson Scott, “‘as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
+ % 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The 33d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at the Red 
Hill Church Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 1938, for the transaction 
of such business as may properly come before it. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
* x 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
' MINNESOTA 


The 73d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Universalist 
church in Rochester, Minn., Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 6 and 7, 1938. Session begins at 10.45 Thursday 
a. m. for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
come before the Convention. 

The Universalist auxiliaries will meet on the same 
day. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
2: 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual conventions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in the 
Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, Oct. 3-6. The 
State Sunday Schoe! Association will begin its annual 
sessions on Monday afternoon, Oct. 3, ending on 
Tuesday evening with a banquet. The annual ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid will be held on Wednesday with 
the Friendship Luncheon at the noon hour. The 
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annual Ministers’ Meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
begin with the occasional sermon by Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn. The sessions will close with 
the Convention banquet in Hotel Martin. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 

* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The forty-fourth annual sessions of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in the Universalist church at Biddeford, Maine, 
on Sept. 19, 1938. 

The meeting is held for the purpose of hearing 
reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, and 
transacting such other business as may come before it. 

For reservation address Mrs. Herbert S. Brayton, 
45 South Street, Biddeford, Maine. 

Dora S. Wish, Secretary. 
* 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 22-25. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, October. 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4, 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

Alabama, Brewton, Oct. 14-16. 

New Jersey, Oct. 12. 

Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
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Subscribe for 
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52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New fedand town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. — 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
theough high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in pteparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Fall Semester begins September 21 


Freshmen Received September 15 


On the foundation of a Liberal Education 
Courses are offered Usefu! to Those Who 
Seek the Professions or a Business Career. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUFTS 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 
Graduate Studies 


C2OsrL EG E 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions . 4 « Progressive 


curriculum »»» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «*« College founded by Universalists «+. Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W’. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 
The two tourists had climbed the hill and 
gazed down at the beautiful panorama of 
scenery which stretched for miles. 
“Ah,” one of them sighed soulfully, 


“what a view! So magnificent—so grand! 
Really, to stand here before a scene like , 


this makes a man feel like a little grub.” 

“Good idea,”’ his practical-minded friend 
replied. ‘Come on, I could just do with a 
nice sandwich.’’—Stray Stories. 

* * 

“You will understand,” said the elocu- 
tion teacher, “‘that when I swing my hands 
in the air and move my lips without being 
heard, I am giving a picture of profound 
mental anguish.” 

“I’m glad to know that,’”’ answered the 
pupil. “I thought you were giving an 
imitation of a traffic policeman.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

* * 

“Well, my boy,” said Uncle Tom, 
“and how are you getting on at school?” 

His nephew looked a trifle despondent. 

“Oh, not so bad, uncle,” he replied; 
“and I’m trying awfully hard to get 
ahead.” 

“That’s good,” said uncle absent-mind- 
edly; ‘‘you need one.” —E xchange. 

* * 

Little Betty could not count beyond four. 
One day when the child had picked five 
berries, her mother said, ‘How many have 
you, Betty?” 

At first Betty looked puzzled, then she 
grinned and said, ‘‘Wait till I eat one; then 
I'll tell you.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* Ox 

Sending for the girl one morning, he 
asked her: 

“T hope you don’t just sit and twiddle 
your thumbs when I’m not in the office?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Jones,” the girl replied at 
once, “I have my embroidery.’”’—Hz- 
change. 

ok * 

“Mary, I hope you were polite at Aunt 
Molly’s.”’ 

“Oh, I was, Mother. Every time she 
said, ‘Haven’t you eaten enough yet, 
Mary?’ I said, ‘No, thank you, Aunt 
Molly.’ ’’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Boss: ‘Say, what does this mean? 
Someone called up that you couldn’t come 
to work, since you were sick.” 

Man: “The joke’s on him. He wasn’t 
supposed to call up until tomorrow.’”’— 
Cokesbury Pi. 

* * 

Teacher (in geography lesson): ‘‘Now, 
can anybody tell me where we find 
mangoes?” 

Knowing Little Boy: “Yes, miss; 
wherever woman goes.’’—H xchange. 

x 

She: “I don’t think I’d marry the best 
man on earth.” 

He: “If you marry me you wouldn’t be 
taking that risk.’’-—EHxchange. 


a 


Do you know that you may be 


oy old are you? 

thirty or forty years of age in body, and only six or 
mete years of age in your emotional development? Do 
you know that many of the troubles of modern society 


result from the fact that people try to solve their problems 
on the level of childishness rather than on the level of 


grown-up mentality? “When I became a man, I put away 
childish things,” said St. Paul. This is good advice for 


us to follow. Educators in the religious field as well as 


in the secular field have become acutely aware of the neces- 
sity for grown-up people to keep up the process of learning. 
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